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But when the noiseless shower has ended, 
And the bright sky looks forth again, 

And fades the bow in Heaven bended, 
Wrought from the crystals of the rain, 


The earth sands held in mute delight, 
And joyous with a silent mirth ; 
Bride-like in tears, she seems to sight 

A new, rejuvenated earth. 


A verdure bursts upon the leas, 
As verdure ne’er had been of yore ; 
Those clumps of leafy-laden trees 
Look fuller-foliaged than before. 


With keener, purer life, the air. 
Your sense enthralled enamoured greets ; 
Fraught with a thousand perfumes rare, 


Snatched ftom a thousand summer sweets. 


And out of air and dewy ground 
Comes forth a wondrous moving calm ; 
That unseen incense breathes around, 
And influences, dropping balm. 


Quite steeped in the delicious sense 
Of new-born atmospheric life, 
The spirit, from a peace intense, 
Can give no thoughts to care and strife. 


Then the clear ether palpitates, 
Beat by a myriad wings of gauze ; 
Yet ever at a breath it waits 
As revelling in ecstatic pause. 


Most soothing falls the drowsy hum, 
And dreamy murmur of the bees ; 
Most musical, from far off, come 
Vague sounds that mellow on the breeze. 


Now drowning them — from bush and briar, 
(A sweet collusion of sweet lays,) 

Bursts forth the untaught woodland choir 
In unpremeditated praise. 


Oh, linnet ! tell me, whence is born 
The subtle sweetness of your song ? 
I hear you throstle from your thorn, 
That thrilling chant — prolong, prolong ! 


Waft to me some didactic strain 
Through the cleft alleys of the wood ; 








AFTER THE RAIN+~TO THE RITUALISTS. 
AFTER THE RAIN. 


Can man not learn your blessed refrain, 
And pour spontaneous gratitude ? 


— St. James’s Magazine. M. 8, 


TO THE RITUALISTS. 


O RECTORS too ritualistic, 

With albs and with chasu' les fair, 
With monograms monkish and mystic, 
And incense that hangs on the air! 
What means this maniacal passion, 
As strange as the miracle plays, 

Say, is it a tribute to fashion, 
Supreme in these frivolous days ? 


We've sown the strong storm democratic, 
To reap the fierce whirlwind, perchance ; 
You come with vour stole and dalmatic 
To lead us another long dance. 
The Church, in a cranky condition, 
Is trembling at thoughts of a fight ; 
And now we’ve a Royal Commission, 
To tell us who’s wrong and who’s right. 


Say, how shall we choose ’mid the number — 
There’s Low Church, and Broad Church, and 
High ? 
Serenely at sermons we slumber — 
Your modern discourses are dry. 
Supposing, instead of the quarrel, 
To settle what doctrines to teach, 
You gave up this gorgeous apparel, 
And found us some men who could preach ? 


There’s virtue,.no doubt, in a vestment, 
In changing the colvuur of stoles ; 
But rgbes, as you know, were at best meant, 
To aid in the saving of souls. 
Go, speak to the dark populations, 
That linger in sadness and sin ; 
Let England be first among nations, 
The noblest of battles to win! 


The people may stare and may wonder, 
Susceptible maids you enthrall, 

While fierce is the Record’s small thunder, 
And cackle of Exeter Hall. 

Embroider the faldstool and hassock, 
And don’t leave us thus in the lurch ; 

But stick to plain surplice and Cassock — 
And keep to the Protestant Church. 


— Punch. 














A SPANISH. AND A DANISH NOVEL. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A SPANISH AND A DANISH NOVEL. 


Tae most faultless of novelists was 
roused to so much indignation by the con- 
tempt which it was the fashion fifty years 
ago to bestow upon novels and romances, 
that departing from her ordinary position 
of a dispassionate narrator of the emotions 
and experiences of fictitious characters, she 
rashed into a sudden impetuosity on her 
own account and introduced into her story 
of Northanger Abbey a vigorous defence of 
the tribe to which she belonged. ‘ Let us 
not desert one another’ shesaid. ‘ We are 


an injured body :’ 


From pride, ignorance, or fashion, our foes 
are almost as many.as our readers, and while 
the abilities of the nine hundredth abridger of 
the History of England, or of the man who 
collects and publishes, in a volume, some dozen 
lines of Milton, Pope, and Prior, with a paper 
from t*e Spectator, and a chapter from Sterne, 
are eulogised by a thousand pens, there seems 
an almost general wish of decrying the capacity, 
and undervaluing the labour of the novelist, 
and of slighting the performances which have 
ouly genius, wit, and taste to recommend them. 
‘Iam no novel reader.’ ‘I seldom look into 
novels.’ ‘It is really very well for a novel.’ 
‘Do not imagine that J often read novels.’ 
Such is the common cant, and ‘ What are you 
reading, Miss?’ ——— ‘Oh, it isonly anovel!’ 
replies the young lady, while she lays down her 
book with affected indifference, or momentary 
shame. It is only Cecilia, or Camilla, or Belinda, 
or, in short, only some work in which the great- 
est powers of the mind are displayed, in which 
the most thorough knowledge of human natare, 
the happiest delineation of its varieties, the 
liveliest effusions of wit and humour, are con- 
veyed to the world in the best chosen language. 


And the heroine of the work in which this 
passage occurs, is made to say of history — 


T read it a little as a duty, but it tells me 
nothing which does not either vex or weary 
me. The quarrels of popes and kings, with 
wars or pestilences in every page; the men all 
so good for nothing. and hardly any women art 
all. . It is very tiresome, and yet I often 
think it odd that it should be so dull, for a 
great deal of it must be invention, and inven 
tion is what delights me in other books. 


There is, in these strictures, some justice, 
though they are not whollv just. It is true 
that the best novels exhibit some of the 
highest powers of the human mind, and 
convey in an interesting form a knowledge 
of life and character in their outward shows, 
and of the interior mechanism of the heart ; 
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granting the heart to be the seat of passion. 
It is true that such knowledge is more fruit- 
ful than the bare acquaintance with the 
dates of battles, or of deaths of kings, 
or of depositions of popes, but it is not true 
that most novels contain any such useful 
revelations. The number — and the 
uantity produced at the present time in 
Eneland, is in the proportion of one for 
each day — contain little that is profitable 
to the reader. Bad grammar, bad morality, 
false sentiment, vapid dialogue, impossib 
incident, or none at all worthy of recor’, 
the poison and the bowl, with all manner of 
extravagance, or the tea table and the urn 
with all manner of insipidity, an absence of 
all truth and of all beauty: these are the 
characteristics, negative and positive, of the 
works which pic the fashionable circulat- 
ing library, and which the reader turns over 
listlessly, under that semblance of occupa- 
tion to which honest idleness is much to 
preferred, On the other hand, the history 
writing of the nineteenth century has as- 
sumed many of the qualities of the highest 
kinds of fiction. The bald manner of nar- 
rating facts which so wearied Catherine 
Morland, or the stilted style which vexed 
her, have almost disap It is no 
longer thought necessary to tell the events 
of the past in a tone altogether different 
from that in which oceurrences of the pres- 
ent day are related; the notion of the dig- 
nit of history, which was the essence of its 
dulness, is set aside ; language is allowed to 
be natural, the familiar incidents of daily 
life are admitted occasionally into the rec- 
ord ; nothing is excluded which can help to 
interpret the past to the present ; and the 
pages of the historian are animated with 
pictures more vivid, plots more complete, 
and characters of more intricate interest 
than are to be found in any but the very 
greatest among works of fiction. Readers 
who remember the painful effort with which 
they struggled up the long hill, the Hill 
Difficulty in Russell's Modern Europe, or 
Coxe’s House of Austria, the favourite 
school books of a less happy period, drag- 
ging at each remove a lengthening chain, 
ean scarcely believe now, when they glide 
and float and skim easily along over pleas- 
ant waters, or canter briskly through flow- 
ery fields, or are carried in an easy lift to 
the mountain top, that they are engaged in 
the study of history ; they survey a whole 
universe of wonder and variety through the’ 
gens lens of their guide, they sve vivid- 
y the long procession, the gay revelry, the 


pomp of war, the sacerdotal splendour, the 


soft love meeting, the cruel parting, the 
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vow, the betrayal, the struggle of ambition, 
the fall of power. the ecstasy of piety, the 

lory of martyrdom ; — all that makes op 
the great passionate drama of buman li 
is open to their view; and pausing over the 
page, with astonishment, they ms 4 ‘Why, 
this is as exciting as a novel!’ It is only 
the first-rate historian who can tell things 
thus ; but the general aim of history now is 
to bring the dead to life, and if all are not 
equally successful, not many fail entirely. 
History, once parched and shrivelled, is re- 
stored to warm and moving flesh and blood, 
like one colonel in About’s famous story, 
who was laid by dried like a preserved ve- 
getable for fifty years and given back again 
to the privilege of active existence by a re- 
versal of the former process of dessiccation. 
The best novel and the best history ma 
stand side by side, and though the one dea 
with fact and the other with fiction, many 
of the same qualities may be developed by 
the writer of either genus. A real'y good 
and true novelist may do excellent service 
to the historian ; for a faithful image of the 
domestic life, internal and external, of men 
and women, must assist the explanation of 
the course of public events in their general 
progress, and we may learn in this way de- 
tails of custom, of sentiments, and of ways of 
thought in distant lands, which it would be 
difficult to obtain from any other source. 
No history of China yet written introduces 
us into the heart and habits of the le 
so efficiently as that original novel by a‘ 
Chinese author of genius, called in its Eng- 
lish version The Chinese Cousins. Let any 
one who wants to know something of the 
interior of Chinese society, without running 
the risk of paying for the knowledge by a 
cruel death, or torture and imprisonment, 
betake himself to the charming pages of 
that writer. By consulting the ckille nov- 
elist, we may spare ourselves much travel- 
ling, much danger and much ——. We 
may rise superior to the troublesome laws 
of time and space; we may one day dip 
down into the warm regions of the South, 
breathe the perfumes of its delicious air, 
stir our congealed blood with’ its glowi 
sun, and assimilate its fervours, till we sin 
into soft languor; and the next day, depre- 
cating that seducing lassitude, we may 
transport ourselves to the hard North, to 
brace our nerves and stimulate our ener- 
gies, and enter into a sphere of action 
where there is more of pleasantry and less 
of passion. 

ot many countries, however, have been 

prolific in the production of that class of 





prose fiction representing the changing events 
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of domestic ‘life which the word ‘novel 


is ially applied to. The French -and 
English aan are the only rivals in this 
species of composition. Germany can hami- 
ly count half a dozen distinguished novelists ; 
Italy cannot name more than two; in 
has only produced one ; Sweden and Den- 
mark between them may perhaps muster a 
dozen ; but it must be added that the ac- 
tivity of these last named northern lands 
in this kind of literature is rapidly augment- 
I . 

mA recent translation of the most remark- 
able work of the one famous novelist of 
Spain, and another of one of the latest 
novels produced by a charming Danish 
writer, lead us to the present contemplation 
of Southern and Northern life, and the 
participation of such sympathies and forces, 
such complicated emotions and passions, 
such simple and pleasant sentiment, as the 
different phases of life represented in these 
volumes are made to evolve. 

We are indebted to Miss Augusta Bethell 
for a translation from the Spanish into in- 
telligible English, and this is a rare merit 
with translators now-a-days. They are 
content, for the most part, with very slov- 
enly work; with a slender use of the Eng- 
lish vocabulary, and with none at all of 
English grammar. They substitute English 
words for foreign ones only till they reach one 
which it is difficult to render, and then the 
insert the foreign; and as for Englis 
construction, it is not so much as attempted. 
This negligence has become common even 
in translations from French, the 
most generally understood: and we find in 
works supposed to be rendered from that 
tongue into English, such phrases as: ‘ Mad- 
ame has to me the air pale ;’ or, ‘ if mad- 
ame will well mount on horse, madame will 
no doubt find herself better ;’ or, ‘it is 
equal to me-go your train.’ It would be 
difficult to find a limit to the rapidity with 
which such stuff as this may be produced, 
and in this style the supply makes an im- 
mediate answer to the demand. The pub- 
lisher, who would rather have the thing 
quickly than well done, is satisfied with the 
assurance that the translation is idiomatic ; 
but it is not idiomatic ; if it were idiomatic, 
it would give equivalent English for the 
French phrase; as it is, the reader must 
know French before he can understand such 
English, and if he knows French, why 
should he read garbled English? If he 
does arrive at understanding in a manner 
what the writer intends to convey, the per- 
formance must still be revolting to his taste 
and his good sense. This breed of mongre 
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tongues ought to be resolutely put down; it 
ought to be exterminated by an_unsparing 
criticism, for it is:damaging to English lit- 
erature, and familiarises ordinary readers 
and writers with the grossest errors of style. 
It is not only to be found in translations; it 
has crept into original compositions where 
the scene is laid in France. But if exam- 
ple is better than precept Miss Betheli’s 


movement in the right direction will have | 


more value than any amount of exclama- 
tion; and, therefore, we repeat that we feel 
deeply obliged to her for the perfect hon- 
esty with which she has bestowed upon us 
English coin current with the true ring, in 
exchange for that of the Spanish mintage. 
It is strange that so powerful a work as the 
Gaviota should have been so long in finding 
an English translator, for it was written 
eighteen years ago, and public attention 
was pointed to its singular merits by an ar- 
ticle in the Edinburgh Review in the year 
1861, which gave a general survey of the 
productions of Fernan Caballero, the name 
which the novelist assumed in writing for 
the press. The fact that novel writing was 
80 uncommon in Spain, added to that shrink- 
ing from publicity which was once a femi- 
nine characteristic, induced the writer to 
keep her actual name carefully concealed, 
but by degrees her genius came to be rec- 
ognised, and so did her identity. 

We are indebted to the reviewer of the 
ear 1861 for some details of her life. She 
1s partly of German descent, her real name 
was Cecilia de Faber. Her.father was a 
learned man; she was born in the year 
1797, has been married three times, and is 
now a widow. Her earliest work was the 
Familia de Alvareda, written first in Ger- 
man and subsequently in Spanish, and it 
was submitted to the judgment of Washing- 
ton Irving befure it was published. The 
Gaviota, the subject of our present com- 
ments, was written in French as well as 
Spanish, and was produced some time after- 
wards. Perhaps vo novel has ever exhibit- 
ed national characteristics more vividly : 
the characteristics of men and women de- 
veloped under a special order of cireum- 
stances, of religion, of government, and of 
climate, including their different influences 
upon the lower and the upper classes of 
society. The movement of the story takes 
the reader first into the peasant’s home, in a 
small village on the Andalusian coast, and 


afterwards into the drawing-rooms of Seville, 
and leaves him desiring a more intimate 
acquaintance with the Spanish peasantry, 
and unwilling to form any with the Span- 
ish aristocrary. The fashionable onneil 


lies 
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to which we are introduced, are full of such 
nothingness as generally belongs to the 
circles of fashion, of empty gossipings, of 
uninteresting scandal, and of that most tire- 
some of all forms of dialogue which consists 
of repartee without wit : a continual exhibi- 
tion of damp damaged fireworks, which 
feebly fizz and will never go off. On the 
other hand the ps of peasantry gather- 
ing together in the village of Villamar are 
full of originality, of imaginative simplicity, 
of fervent faith, of the belief in things 
unseen which lends the deepest interest to 
things seen, of warm affections, of keen 
reeption and shrewd observation forcibly 
illustrated by racy proverbs; a proverbial 
philosophy from which Mr. Martin Tupper 
might do well to borrow, with a picturesque 
fancy which finds abundant illustration in 
the constant presence of fertility and beau- 
ty, and in a rich store of romantic legends, 
such as naturally accumulate among a peo- 
ple passionate and demonstrative, who are 
given to much talking and no reading, and 
depend upon the priesthood for all their 
learning. The author of the Gaviota can, 
with a few strokes of the pen. bring a whole 
village into exis.ence, can show its active 
life and its still life with equal power, can 
transport you to its ardent atmosphere, to 
its glowing sky and hot blue sea. She can 
draw many varieties of human character 
without any apparent effort. She can rep- 
resent the types of the brutal and the 
selfish, of the generous and the gentle, and 
the more mixed qualities of more ordinary 
people. She can do all this, but sbe cannot 
tell a story well. She cannot deal smoothly 
with the progress of events. She cannot 
easily unfold the consequence from the 
cause; her narration has a short uneasy 
motion, and it is at times confused where 
there is no necessary perplexity of plot. 
The links are not joined together in her 
chain. She introduces every fresh incidewt 
with a start, with a‘once upon a time,’ or 
‘one day it happened,’ in the iy fairy 
tale style; like a driver who urges his 
horses with a series of jerks, never com- 
manding an equal pace; or a singer who 
has not mastered the gliding transition from 
one pas: to another, which is known 
among musicians as the legato. The plot of 
the Gaviota is not intricate, and would 
have a sufficient, if not a very powerful 
interest, supposing it were better handled. 
In order to make our comments the 
better understood, we shall here give a 
short sketch of it. 
A young German surgeon, named Stein, 
having served in the war at Navarre, is re- 
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turning by Estramadura, intending to em- 
bark for Cailiz, and thence to proceed to 
Germany, when in a vast plain abandoned 
to the breeding of wild cattle, he is attacked 
by a bull with only-his faithful little dog to 
defend him. The dog is killed, but the 
diversion of the bull's wrath in his direction 
gives his master time to escape. He runs 
away. From the top of a hill, which he 
reaches in a state of great fatigue, he 
descries in the distance a building looking 
like a convent, and he resolves to make his 
way toit. He reaches it in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion, and sinks fainting on a 
stone bench near the door. This building 
is a dismantled monastery offered for sale 
but not sold, and it is occupied by a worthy 
labourer, named Manuel, with his mother, 
wife, and children, and one old friar Ga- 
briel, the last remnant of the dispersed 
brotherhood, who filling the combined func- 
tions of father-confessor and gardener is 
aed cherished by these excellent people. 
hey take pity on the feeble young Ger- 
man, whom they discover at their door, 
nurse him through a serious illness, and he is 
rsuaded to make their home his own. 
n return for their hospitality he plays the 
flute to them and doctors them gratis. In 
his capactty of doctor he becomes acquaint- 
ed with the old fisherman’s daughter, whuse 
name is Maria, but who is known in the 
village as Marisalada (witty Maria), or more 
commonly as the Gaviota, a nickname be- 
stowed by the Andalus.ans on women with 
screaming voices and capricious tempers, 
Gaviota being the Spanish for sea gull. 

The s cial and well earned hatred of 
Momo, Mnuel’s son, who is a malicious half 
wit, has affixed this appellation to her; but 
in spite of it, and in spite of all Momo’s 
revelations concerning her, the German 
falls in love with his patient and teaches 
her to sing. A voice of extraordinary 
jpower and beauty charms the musical Ger- 
man, and he marries her. They have been 
married three years, when a certain Duke 
of Almanza, who is hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood, is seriousiy injured by a fall 
from his horse and calls in Stein’s assist- 
ance. The Duke, on hearing the Gaviota 
‘sing, is resolved that she shall be prima 
‘donna at Seville, and accordingly, as soon 
.as he recovers from his accident, she and 
‘her husband acoomupesy him to that city, 
leaving the lonely fisherman in despair at 
the loss of his daughter, and the friendly 
family of Manuel grieving for the loss of 
Siein. The Gaviotain due time becomes 


ithe fashionable singer, and in that capacity, 
-according to custom, turnes heads and hearts 
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in all directions. She herself falls a prey to 
a strange base passion, as her nature, 
for a bull-fighter. Her affections, never 
subdued before, are won by a matador who 
becomes the savage master of her fate. 
Stein, on discovering this state of things, 
departs for America, leavin 
hortation and farewell "behind him, and 
soon afterwards he dies. The cruelty of 
the matador is equal to the deserts of tlie 
Gaviota, and if a bull had not killed him, 
he would probably have killed her. Her 
misery ond degradation are complete; a 
fever destroys her vocal gift, and in deso- 
lation and poverty, she finally accepts the 
hand of the village barber, which she had 
in her better days rejected with scorn ; and 
with her harsh temper and evil disposition 
she makes his life as unhappy as her own. 
From this summary of the story it is evi- 
dent that the element of the disagreeable 
prevails in it, for of the three boven char- 
acters, two are of a revolting brutality ; the 


a note of ex- 


third is feeble to a point which entails a pain- 
ful contempt, and they all come to a mis- 
erable end. 


But they are set forth with an artistic skill 
and consistent purpose which justifies the 
author as an interpreter of nature, and the 
scenes in which they breathe and move are 
relieved by the brighter images of the peas- 
ant’s home. It is in the sunny village of 
Villamar that we are disposed to linger, 
where the Tia Maria is present with her 
warm charity and self-denying love ; where 
the good Dolores watches lormagly over her 
children; where the eccentric commandant 
of the ruined fort of St. Cristabel is both 
loved and laughed at; where strange and 
sometimes beautiful traditions stimulate the 
imagination ; where a fervent piety is the 
moving principle of life; where friends are 
7 iendly ; where kind words are true ones; 
whete generosity sees no cause for boasting ; 
and in short, where a true Christian spirit 
binds the community together. The dis- 
cussion which takes place between Tia Ma- 
ria and‘ brother Gabriel on the probable 
condition in life of the young German, whom 
they are tending, gives a pleasant example 
of the simplicity and humour of the peas- 
antry of Andalusia. 


‘When I folded up his coat and put it away, 
I only found a flute in his pocket; so he can’t 
be a soldier.’ 

* He can’t be a soldier,’ echoed Gabriel. 

‘ Suppose he were a smuggler ?’ 

‘He may be a smuggler,’ said the good 
monk. 

‘ Well, —no,’ replied the old woman ; ‘ for 
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to smuggle one must have stuffs or jewels, and 
he has neither one nor the other.’ 

‘That’s trae; hé can't be a smuggler,’ 

Gabriel. 

“Let’s see what the titles of his books say. 
Perhaps we shall find out his business from 
them, i Maria. 

The brother got up, took out his horn- framed 
spectacles, put them on his nose,and takin 
ea paveal of books to the window, thapoceed 
them for some time. 

‘Well, Brother Gabriel,’ asked the old wo- 
man at last, ‘ have you forgotten how to read ?¢’ 

‘No; but I don’t understand these charac- 
ters. I think they’re Hebrew.’ 

‘Hebrew! Blessed Virgin! Suppose he 
should be a Jew!’ 

At this moment Stein, awaking from a long 
trance, opened his eyes and saidin German, 
‘Gott! wo bin ich 2?’ (God! where am I?) 

The old woman sprang with one bound into 
the middle of the room. Gabriel dro) the 
books and stood as if petrified, with his eyes 
opened as wide as his spectacles. 

‘What language did he speak in?’ asked 
Maria. 

‘It must have been Hebrew, like his books. 
Eaioy he isa Jew, as you suggested, Tia 


ria. 

*God help us!’ she cried; ‘but stay! if he 
were a Jew, shouldn’t we have seen his tail 
when we undressed him ?’ 

‘Tia Maria,’ ventured the lay-brother, ‘ the 
prior said that the story about Jews having 
tails was a foolish superstition, and that they 
had nothing of the kind.’ 

‘Brother Gabriel,’ replied the old woman 
very gravely, ‘since this blessed constitution 
everything is changed. This community that 
now governs instead of the king, wishes that 
nothing should remain as it used tobe. ‘I'hat’s 
why they won’t allow Jews to wear tails now, 
though from the beginning of time they have 
had them, just like the devil. Ifthe father prior 
says the contrary, it is because they force him 
to say 80, just as they force him to say at mass 
“ constitutional king.”’ 

‘ It may be so,’ said the monk. 

‘ He’s not a Jew though,’ continued Maria. 

‘More likely he is a Turk, or a Moor, ship- 
wrecked on our coast.’ 

‘A Moorish pirate,’ replied the good broth- 
er. ‘ Very likely.’ 

‘But then he would wear a turban and yel- 
low slippers like the Moor I saw thirty years 
ago, when I was at Cadiz. He was called Sey- 
lan. How handsome he was! But his beau- 
ty went for nothing in my eyes, as he was nota 
Christian. Never mind, Jew, lurk, or Moor, 
we must do our best for him.’ 

‘Jew or Christian, we must help him,’ said 
Gabriel, and the two approached the bed. Stein 
was sitting up, looking about in astonishment 
at the objects which surrounded him. 

Stein, whose ideas were gradually getting 
clearer, asked in Spanish, ‘Where am I 
Who are you?’ 


-_ 
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‘ This gentleman,’ replied the old woman, ‘is 
Brother Gabriel; I am Tia Maria, and we are 
both very mach at your service.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Stein, ‘may they whose names 
you bear, the Holy Archangel and the Bleased 
Virgin, health of the sick and consoler of the 
afflicted, bless and reward you for your good- 
hess to me.’ 

‘ He speaks Spanish!’ cried Maria joyfully, 
‘and he’s a Christian! and he knows the litan- 
ies!!’ And, unable to restrain her delight, 
she threw her arms round Stein and kissed him 
on the forehead. 


Tia Maria, with her unquestioning faith, 
her unpretending self-abnegation, her com- 
passionate love for the afflicted, her entire 
simplicity of heart, and her perfect chari- 
ty, is worthy totake her place among the 
early Christians. She is ignorant, and 
credulous, and superstitious; but super- 
stition takes a harmless shape with such a 
<1, and A true-serving, hard 
working Spanis << seems not far 
venael from the highest source of in- 
spiration. The humour of these people 
is sometimes at variance with their re- 
spect for sacred things, and the excellent 
Manuel sevs no objection to an occasional 
ecclesiastical joke : 


_ ‘Certainly,’ said Manuel; ‘it is quite right 
to pray for thedead. I recollect once seeing a 
brother of the Congregation of Sou!s standing 
at the door of the chapel, with a plate in his 
hand, begging for them, and saying, “ Who- 
ever will put a real into this plate will deliver 
a soul from purgatory.” A wag came up, put 
in the coin, but then.said, “Tell me, brother, 
do you believe that the sou) is already out?” 
“There can be no doubt of it,” replied the 
brother. “Then I'll t.ke back my money,” 
said the other; “for that soul won’t be such a 
fool as to go in again !””’ 

‘You may be quite sure, Don Federico,’ said 
Maria, ‘that my son will always find some- 
thing to say, appropriate or inappropriate ; a 
story, or a jest, or a pun, on every subject.’ 

, At this moment Don Modesto entered the 
court, as stiff and grave as when he met Stein 
at the chapel, the only difference in his appear- 
ance being that he had now hanging from the 
end of his stick a large fish wrapped in cab- 
bage-leaves. 

‘The commandant! the commandant! was 
the joyful cry trom all present. 

‘Do you come from your citadel of St. Cris- 
tobal ?” asked Manuel, after the first greetings 
were over, and Don Modesto had seated him- 
self on the stone bench by Stein. ‘ You can 
join with my mother, who is such a good Chris- 
tian, in praying to the saints to build up the 
walls of your fortress, the reverse of what Josh- 
ua did in respect of the walls of Jericho.’ 
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Among the legends which enrich the 
pages of the Gaviota there is one of ex- 
ceeding beauty, which we propose to give 
at full length, with its pretty piece of in- 
troductory dialogue, which falls in har- 
moniously with it, as the symphony to a 
tender song: 


‘Is it wrong to cry?’ asked the little girl of 
her grandmother. 

‘No, my child, on the contrary ; the diadem 
of the Queen of the Angels is made of tears of 
compassion and repentance.’ 

‘Momo,’ said the shepherd, ‘if you say 
another word to vex my godchild, I'll wring 
your neck like the cook did Medio Polito’s.’ 

‘See what a good thing it is to have a godfa- 
ther,’ said Momo to his little sister. 

‘It’s nota bad thing sometimes to have a 
godchild,’ replied Paca, proudly. 

‘Indeed !’ said the shepherd, ‘ tell me why.’ 

Then Paca ran to her godfather, who took 
her on his knee, kissing her affectionately. 

Turning her little head towards him, her eyes 
fixed on his face, she began the following sto- 
ry: 
f Once upon a time, there was a poor man, 
so. poor that he had not wherewith to clothe 
the eighth child, which the stork was about to 
bring him, nor to provide food for the seven he 
slready had. One day he left his house, be- 
cause it broke his heart tohear them crying | 
and begging for bread. He waiked on, not | 
knowing where he was going; on, on through | 
the whole day, till he found himself (where do 
you think, godfather?) well then, at the mouth 
of a robber’s cave. 

‘The captain came out — he was very fierce 
—and shouted to him in a voice like thunder, | 
“ Who are you? 

‘“ Senor,” said the poor man, throwing 
himself on his knees before him, ‘ I am an un- 
happy creature who does no one any harm, 
and id have left my home that I may not hear 
my poor children crying for bread which I can- 
not give them.” 

‘ The captain took pity on him, fed him, and | 
gave him a purse full of money and a horse. | 

«« Go back,” he said, ‘and when the stork | 
brings you the other child, let me know, and I 
will be its godfather.” ’ 

‘ Now, we are coming to it,’ said the shep- | 
herd. 

‘Wait, wait!’ cried Paca, ‘and you'll see 
what’s coming. | 

‘Then the man set out for his home, so joy- | 
ful that his heart was ready to jump out of his | 
mouth. 

‘« How happy my children will be!” said 


he | 


* When he arrived, he found that the stork 
had already broaght the eighth child, who was in 
the bedroom with its mother. So he galloped 
back to the cave, tuld the bandit what had hap- 
pened, and the latter promised to keep his word, 
and come tu the church that night. 


He did so, . 


What do you want?” lh 
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held the child at the font, and presented it with 
a bag full of gold. But the little one soon 
after died and was taken to heaven. St. Peter, 
who was standing at the gate, told him to enter ; 
but he replied, “ I will not enter, unless my 
godfather may come with me.” : 

*“ And who is thy godfather?” asked the 
saint. 

‘“ A captain of brigands,” replied the child. 

‘“Then my son,” continued St. Peter, 
“thou mayest enter but thy godfather may 
not.” 

‘ The child seated himself by the gate, 
sad, leaning his head on his hand. The V. 
happened to pass by, and said to him, — 

‘** My son, why dost thou not enter ?” 

‘ He answered that he did not wish to go ‘in 
without his godfuther, and that St. Peter said 
that it was impossible he could enter. And the 
child threw himself on his knees, crossed his 
little hands, and cried so bitterly that the Virgin, 
who is the mother of Pity, was touched by his 
om Putting a gold cup in his hand, she 
said, — 

‘“ Go seek thy godfather, and tell him to fill 
this cup with tears of contrition, and then he 
may enter into heaven with thee. Take these 
silver wings and fly away. 

‘ The robber wus lying asleep on a rock, with 
a gun in one hand and a dagyer in the other. 
| On awakening, he saw, seated on a lavender- 
| bush in front of him a beaatiful naked child, 
with silver wings shining in the sun, and a 
golden cup in his hand. 

‘The bandit rubbed his eyes, thinking he 
was still dreaming, but the child said, — 

‘“ No, don’t fancy you are dreaming. I am 
your godson.” And he told him all that had 
occurred. 

‘ Then the brigand’s heart opened like a pome- 
granate, and the tears poured in torrents from 
is eyes. His grief was so acute, and his re- 
| pentance so sincere, that they pierced his heart 

like two swords, and he died. 
‘Then the child took the cup full of tears, 
and flew with the soul of his godfather to heav- 
| en, where they entered, and where, please God, 
| we may all enter. 

‘ And now, godfather,’ concluded Paca, lay- 
ing her little head on his shoulder, ‘ you see 
what a good thing it is to have godchildren.’ 


very 
irgin 





It would be easy to fill these pages with 
passages of beauty from the pleasant gather- 
~* in the village of Villamar; but such an 
indulgence is not permitted to the critic. 
It is bis business merely to direct attention 
to excellence, serving out with due economy 
an occasional sample, which is to excite de- 
sire, not to satisfy it; and so he must turn 
away now from that rich southern life in its 
free natural flow, to the more artificial at- 
mosphere of the city ; not, however, to rest 
long among the inanities of conventional 
drawing-room. life, tor there is little to be 
learned there; we will only glance in pass- 
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ing at the gossip of the card-table and at 
the witless nothings drawled out between 
the sippings of the coffee. The inanities of 
fashionable life in Seville are not very dif- 
ferent from those of London or Paris, and 
exhibit little of national characteristics. 
This kind of life is imitative. The topics 
of discussion are much of the same here as 
there, and are called up and dismissed with 
much the same kind of indolent ease in the 
fashionable society of all countries. But 
the favourite entertainment of Seville is 
particular to the Spanish nation, is a portion 
of its inheritance from the Moors, and in 
the arena of the bull-fight we find the glitter 
and the ardour of the south, its. passionate 
movement and its reckless cruelty. The 
author of the Gaviota has seen bull-fights, 
and has appreciated the picturesque details 
of their exhibition. She has also apprecia- 
ted their barbarity ; and she says of them: 


The heroic and disinterested way in which 
the toreros assist and defend each other is the 
only redeeming point in ; these cruel, inhuman, 
immoral sports which are an anachronism in an 
age that prides itself upon its enlightenment. 


It is well that such a sentiment should 
proceed from a true Spaniard ; that custom 
should not be in all cases more powerful 
than nature, that the mere fact of frequent- 
ly seeing it does not necessarily seal the 
eyes to iniquity, and that a tender woman 
has the strength strongly to denounce the 
favourite sport of her nation, and to recog- 
nise through all its pomp of circumstance 
its actual bare brutality, and its debasing 
influence upon those who throng to see it. 
It is in order to set forth distinctly the callous 
’ nature of the Gaviota, that the author 
brings her to the arena to fall as one of the 
many victims of the matador. 

She sits gazing with intense interest at 
the proceedings : 


The danger was becoming more and more 
imminent — the bull pressed upon the horse ; 
the horse with his weight and convulsive strug- 
gles crushed the picador who lay powerless under 
these two enormous masses. 

Then, = as some bird of brilliant plumage, 
calm asa child about to gather flowers , tranquil 
and smiling ap a young man, covered 
with silver, shining like a star. He went up 
behind the bull, seized his tail with both hands, 
and though slightly made and delicate-looking, 
drew the ferocious beast towards him, as if he 
had been a lapdog. The bull, taken by surprise, 
turned round in a fury, and rushed upon his 
new ad who, without turning his should- 
er, avoided the first shock by stepping aside to 
the right. The bull charged him again, and 
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this time the young man escaped by a. spring to 
the left, parr Mn this course until he was 
close to the barrier. There he disappeared 
from the eyes of the astonished animal and 
from the anxious gaze of the public, who, in- 
toxicated with enthusiasm, made the air resound 
with thundering applause, moved, as one always 
is, by the sight of a man playing with death, 
without bravado or affectation, yet with perfect 
calmness. .. . 

Meanwhile, they had lifted up the horse. 
The poor animal could not stand; he was so 
fearfully mangled that his intestines literally 
trailed on the ground. The picador had also 
risen and was struggling in the arms of the 
chulos, en: at the bull, and with blind rash- 
ness, notwithstanding the shock of his fall, en- 
deavouring, with all his might, to remount and 
continue the attack. It was impossible to dis- 
suade him, and he again mounted the poor vic- 
tim, plunging his spurs into its Bleeding flanks. 

‘ Sefior,’ said Stein, ‘ perhaps you may think 
me ridiculous, but I cannot possibly witness 
this spectacle any longer. Shall we go away, 
Maria?’ 

‘No,’ replied Maria, whose soul seemed to 
be concentrated in her eyes. ‘Am I so vi 
squeamish? Are you afraid I shall faint?’ 

‘ Well then,’ said Stein, I’ll come back for 
you when the course is over.’ And he left the 
place. 


Pepe Vera, the bull-fighter, kills the bull 
with a dexterity and cool intrepidity which 
are admirable in their way, and which ex- 


‘cite prolonged shouts of applause from the 


spectators. 


In the midst of this extravagant outbreak of 
passionate admiration, Pope Vera quietly walk- 
ed across the circus, saluting with his sword, 
right and left, in grateful emery oy : 
and this triumph, that more than one Roman 
emperor would have envied, seemed to excite in 
his breast neither pride nor surprise. . . . The 
Duke put a purse full of gold into Maria’s 
hand; and she, wrapping it in her handkerchief, 
threw it into the arena. On Pepe Vera renew- 
ing his expressiors of gratitude, his black eyes 
met those of the Gaviota. Were a classical 
writer to describe this encounter of glances, he 
would say that Cupid had wounded those two 
hearts as deeply as Pepe had wounded the bull. 
We, who dare not number ourselves in that se- 
vere and intolerant school, wil! only say, that | 
these two natures were formed to understand and 
sympathise with each other, and that they did 
50. 


The Gaviota has now recognised the 
spell which is to bind her; and the reader 
sees her consigned to infamy; but he ‘sees 
it with indifference: a woman without one 
womanly quality, unloving, ungrateful, un- 
refined, can excite nothing but disgust; the 
beauty and genius of a Mary Stuart hardly 
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succeed in rousing compassion for the suffer- 
ings of such a charaeter, and the Gaviota’s 
genius is not of a high order, and is not at- 
tended with any charm. She is merely a 
successful prima donna possessing a fine 
voice and free action, and. however these 
ualities might affect the 
eville, they leave us wholly untouched. 
Those who chance to have read Hans 
Andersen’s novels will be struck with the 
singular resemblance between the fate and 
disposition of the principal female person- 
in Only a Fiddler, and the development 
character and circumstance whieh mark 
the career of the Gaviota. Although Hans 
Andersen’s scen is northern, although 
his characters are for the most part Danish, 
his heroine Naomi exhibits, no less than the 
Gaviota, the distinct southern type. She is 
a Jewess—a_ hot-bloeded, cold-hearted 
Jewess; like the Gaviota, she is without 
feminine tenderness ; and, like the Gaviota, 
her base affections are for the first time ex- 
cited by the display of extraordinary phys- 
ical force. A bull-figher masters the Geri: 
ota: a horse-rider conquers Naomi. 
the passages in either 
oman’s fate is foretold. 


of | - 
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bull-fighter also is compared to a bird. 
Marieclods is described as pressing forward, 
os never taking her eyes off the mata- 
or. 


See how Pepe Vera can, play with the bull. 
. .. The duke fixed his attention on Mari- 
salada ; since her arrival in the capital, this was 
the first time that he had noticed any emotion 
on her cold disdainfal countenance. Until 
this moment he had never seen her animated. 
Her coarse ization, too vulgar to admit 
the exquisite sentiment of admiration, had 
never deigned to admire or to interest itself in 
anything. In order to make any impression on 
that metal it was necessary to make use 
of fire and hammer. 





The horse-rider and the bull-fighter are 
equally cruel to their victims, whose suffer- 
ings are exhibited in scenes of considerable 

ower and equally considerable resem- 
| blance. : 

We do not undertake to explain the sim- 
ilarity that strikes us: it is enough to indi- 
‘cate it. We can hardly suspect so strong a 

writer. as Fernan Caballero of a direct 
| plagiarism in the leading incident of her 
'work: it sometimes happens that two au- 





Let us compare 
novel where the w 

We will take Hans Andersen’s first.in order, | thors are struck with some well known event 
because his novel claims the priority of date. of the time, and that in working from the 
It was published in the year 1837, and it | same original, two artistic hands draw par- 


Was some ten years after this that the Gav- 
iota first eppeared in the sheets of the daily 
paper of Madrid called the Espana. 

he scene we are introduced to is the 
equestrian circus at Copenhagen : 


The trumpets pealed, the barriers were open- 
ed, and Ladislaf sprang into the circus on hie 
proud black horse. He greeted like a lord his 
vassals : 


As soon as he showed himself the handsome 
powerful young man had excited the interest 
of the whole mixed publie, which was easil 
to be perceived by the general murmur of 
miration. His whole attention however was 
turned upon the horse; now he flew in wild 
speed around the course, played with sharp 
swords in the air, and took the boliest leaps ; 
he exhibited a boldness which terrified, whilst 
his suppleness and his elasticity gave to his 
exhibitions the appearance of the easiest play. 
People looked at him with the same tranquillity 
with which they see a bird floating over the 
deep ; we know that the power of his pinions 
will not leave him. Naomi leaned herelf over 
the front of the box, her eves sparkled. That 
was. the first man to whom she had looked up, 
whom she had admired in the feeling that he 
was in anything superior to her. 


If the reader turns back to a pre- 


viously quoted, he will observe that the 


“allel lines. It may be so here; it is hardly 
|amere chance. Such a coineidence, if it 
be a coincidence, surpasses any that we 
know in art or nature, and reminds us of 
the well known Scotch story of the fisher- 
man who hailed the stern of his owa vessel 
through the fog, mistaking it for the prow 
of another: 

* Who’s your master ?’ 

* Wully Wulson !’ 

‘ What's your name ?’ 

‘ Cutleggitsou.’ 

‘ Fra’ what place are ye comin’ ?’ 

‘ Kirkauldy.’ 

‘What? twa Wully Wulsons? and twa 
Cutleggitsous, and baith fra’ the wee toun 
o’ Kirkauldy ?’ 

One of the most powerful scenes of the 
Gaviota is that of the old fisherman’s death- 
bed, calling for his daughter, who does not 
come. She is meanwhile acting to the 
plaudits of all Seville ; but to do her justice, 
she does not know of her father’s condition. 
The half wit Momo has been despatched by 
| Tia Maria on the long journey from Villa- 
mar to Seville in search of Stein and his 
wife, and on arriving there has been direct- 
ed to the theatre to find her. He has en- 
tered during the performance, at the most 
tragic moment, when the heroine is being 
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stabbed. Knowing nothing about dramatic | 
re tations, Momo has believed the| 
fictitious action to be real, and returning to. 
Villamar with all speed, has divulged to the 
Tia Maria with much amazement and ter- 
ror that he has with his own eyes seen the 
Gaviota murdered! This imaginary event 
is concealed from the lonely fisherman as 
too terrible for his knowledge. 

The old man is attended by the cua and 
some of the fraternity of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, and by the unfailing sympathy of the 
Tia Maria and Brother Gabriel. Outside 
the wretched cabin, a violent equinoctial 
storm is raging, which has carried off a por- 
tion of the roof. 











On a small table was placed a crucifix, with 
lights and flowers. f 

The children, who were present, recited these | 
verses, which they had learnt at the same tiie , 
that they learnt to speak : 


* Jesus Christ is nigh, 
I for Him would die, 
Who died for me. 


* All the angels sing, 
Ail the people bow 
To the pitying King, 
Who is coming now.’ 





When the ceremony was concluded, no one | 
remained with the invalid but the cura, Maria, 
and Brother Gabriel. Pedro lay pertectly 

niet. 7 
After some time he opened his eyes and s.tid, 
* She ‘has not come ?’ 

‘ Pedro,’ replied Maria, while down her wrin- | 
kled cheeks. ran tears which the sick man could | 
not see, ‘it’s very far from here to Madrid. | 
She has written to say that she is 01 her wy, 
and we shall soon see her.’ 

‘ Santalo relapsed into his state of lethargy. | 
An hour later he recovered his senses, and, fix- | 
ing his eyes on Maria, said, ‘ Maria, I have 
prayed to my divine Saviour, who has deigned 
to come to me, that he may’pa-don me, make 
her happy, and repay you all you have done for 
us. , 


Then he fainted, and recovering again, open- 
ed his eyes, already glazed by death, and mur- 
tured, almost unintelligibly, — 

‘She has not come! His head fell back on 
the pillow, and in a firm, loud voice, he cried, 
‘ Misericordia, Senor!’ 

« © Repeat the Creed,’ said the cura, taking the 
dying man’s hands in his, and putting his mouth 

close to his ear, that words of faith, hope, and 
charity might reach his under-tanding in the 
midst of the rapidly increasing torpor of his 
senses. 

Maria and Gabriel fell on their knees. 

A calm and mijestic silence reigned in that 
— chamber where Death had now en- 
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Outside, the storm was still raging with un- 
bridled fury. Rg er pe een yee 
for God deprives Death of all , when 
the soul is wafted to heaven with the cry of 
‘ Misericordia!’ mid fervent hearts who repeat 
on earth, ‘ Misericordia | Misericordia !’ 


In one of Balzac’s most forcible and most 
painful works, Le Pére Goriot, which was 
published in the year 1835, a death-scene 
somewhat resembling this is shown to us. 
But Balzac is without pity: he will not 
ee his readers an inch of agony, and the 
thy garret of the poor, dese old man 
is not visited by the tender offices of reli- 
gion. He is left to die in squalor and mis- 
ery by his two daughters, who are both 
married to rich men, and both leading gay, 
profligate, Parisian lives. No kindly wo- 
man’s hand is there ; only two young medical 
students sit by the bedside, to shudder at the 
horror they are unable to relieve. 


— Allez-vous mieux ? demanda |’étndiant en 
lui prenavt Ja main. 

— Oui, j’avais la téte serrée comme dans un 
étau, mais elle se dégage. Avez-vous vu mes 
filles? Elles vont venir bientdt, elles accour- 
ront aussitét qu’elles me sauront malade, elles 
m’ont tant soigné rue de la Jusienne! . . . 
je crois les voir en ce moment telles qu’elles 
éiaient rue de la Jusienne. Bonjour, papa, dis- 
aient-elles. Elles me caressient gentiment. Nous 
déjeunions tous les matins ensemble, nos din- 
ions, enfin j’etais pere, je jouissais de mes en- 
fants. Elles ne savaient rien du monde, elles 
m’aimaient bien. Oh! je soufire, la téte me 
pardon, mes enfants, je souffre 
horriblement, et il faut que ce soit de la vraie 
—e vous m’avez rendu bien cur au 
WM «so 
— Aucune de ses filles ne viendrait! s’écria 
Rastiguac, je vais écrire & toutes deux. —Au- 
cune, répondit le vieillard, en se dressant sur 
son séant. Elles ont des affaires, elles dorment, 
elles ne viendront pas. Je le savais. I faut 
mourir pour savoir ce que c’est que des enfants ! 
Vous leur donnez la vie, ils vous donnent la 
J’ai soif, j’ai faim, le coeur me 
brile, elles ne viendront pas rafrachir, mon 
agonie, car je meurs, je le sens. Mais elles ne 
savent donc pas ce que c’est que de marcher sur 
le cadavre de son pére? Il a un Dieu dans 
les cieux, il nous vengre malgré nous, nous au- 
tres péres. Oh! elles viendront! — venez, mes 
chéres venez encore me baiser, un dernier buiser, 
le viatique de votre pére, qui priera Dieu pour 
vous, qui lui dira que vous avez été de bonnes 
filles, qui plaidera pour vous ! 


The old fisherman’s love for the Gaviota 
was as pasti nate and as ill returned as this. 
The same bitter thought filled hie last hours ; 
but he had a gentle woman at his bedside, 
and holy men who invoked the peace of 
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God. Let‘us leave now the sad, strange 
events which follow in the course of tumul- 
tuous affections: let us turn away from the 
glare of the hot sun, which urges the blood 
too swiftly and strongly through the veins: 
let us seek the cool, crisp air, the bright se- 
renity, and the pleasant stir of the Danish 
parsonage; where no ionate action 
takes place ; where there is good feHowship, 
genial mirth, and an unending flow of hu- 
mour. 

The incidents ef the northern novel, 
called The Parsonge of Noddébo,are given in 
the form of a journal by the youngest of three 
brothers, who are spening their holiday time 
with the parson. The two elder brothers 
have made frequent visits there before : the 
youngest is introduced to Nobeddo for the 
first time. He has keen perceptions of 
character, and a light happy touch in de- 
scribing it. The three brothers, the pastor, 
his wife, and his two charming daughters, 
are made known to us so well with a few 
strokes of his pen, that before we have read 
many pages, they seem to be our intimate 
friends. We share with them a gentle, joy- 
ous life, from which we would willingly ex- 
tract scenes for our readers, but that our 
space will not allow it, and also because, 
from a work so short as this Danish story, 
and so complete in its construction, frag- 
mentary selections are not to be desired. 
We will only venture upon the sketch of the 
two elder brothers, and the description of 
an impromptu dance at the parsonage, 
trusting that these passages may lead those 
who go through them to wish for a knowl- 
edge of the whole. 


The Old Man is my eldest brother. His real 
fame is Christopher, but I have christened him 
the Old Man. Ta the first place because he is 
a candidate of theology, and it appears to me 
that all candidates of theology have a certain 
old-fashioned manner about them. In the 
next place he is my tutor to be, for as yet I have 
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to. WhenI see his firm determined step, I 
fancy I behold the livin: image of Christian V. 
marching past me. ‘Ttie Old Man is twenty- 
four years of age, and Corpus Juris twenty- 
three. Last year they both passed their last 
University examination, and yet neither of them 
are betrothed. 


Now comes that happy evening, with its 
dance and its moonlight — its gsy humour 
and delicate sentiment. 


‘I say, shall we try a short dance now?’ I 
asked Andrea Margrethé. ‘No; it cannot be 
done, we shall wake my father.’ 

‘But we can dunce quite softly. Frederick, 
you dance with E:nmv, then I will take Andrea 
Margrethé. Christopher, you can sing “ Ach, 
du lieber Augustin’ for us, and we will waltz 
quite lightly. No one will hear us.’ 

‘ But quite sofily,’ begyed Audrea Margrethé, 
not able to witlistand the temptation. ‘ We 
will put out the lamp, and draw up the blinds, 
and then dance by mvonligh:.’ 

So saying, she put out the Jamp, and drew 
up the blinds, allowing the light of the clear 
en moon to stream in upon us. 





Then off Andrea Margrethé and I, and Em- 
my and Corpus Juris set to waltz in the moon- 
| light, while the Old Man sat upon the sofa, and 
| grunted, ‘ Ach, du lieber Augustin,’ total:y out 
| of tane. 
‘ You are singing false, Christopher,’ I cried. 
Now they all join ina chorus, ‘ Alles ist vock, 
vock, vock! But loud though we shouted the 
last ‘ vock,’ there was a voice yonder at the 
| door which roared it still louder. We turned 
round terrified. There stood. the clergyman in 
| his night apparel, nightcap and all, staring at 
| us like a dead man risen fiom the grave. 

‘ Ach, du lieber Augustin, alles est oy he 
cried, ‘ I may sing that sure enough ; and Nic- 
olai, as usual, is at the head of the mischief. 

| So, you have put your lamp out into the bar- 

| gain, that no one might see what evil deeds you 

| are up.to I really must request you, 
ladies and gentlemen, to betake yourselves to 

| yoar beds. Good night to you all,’ and so 

| saying he disappeared. 

| But, truth to tell, there was not one among 








not decided upon studying theology. ‘Lastly,as us—not even the Old Man — who was at all 
the eldest of the family, he is the greatest au- | inclined to retire to rest. Corpus Juris had gone 
thority at home. To him all matters of doubt , and placed himself at the open window to cvol 
are referred, and his decision islaw. It is nev-| himself. The rest of us fol owed silently, aud 
er changed. With regard to his disposition, I | gazed out over the glorious wintry landscape, 
might almost believe that the old man is phleg- | which stretched itself before us — a bluish white 
matic. It is possible, however, that I may be | sheet of snow covered meadow and field. 


wronging him, for in many respects he is an 
enigma to me, whom I have never succeeded in 

uite making out. Corpus Juris is my second 
e.dest brother, and is called Frederick; he is, 
as his nickname intimates, a lawyer, and he is a 
lawyer every inch of him, and herewith I have 
said all that can be brought forward in his 
praise as well as against him. He is decidedly 


choleric, there can be no doubt of this fact; 


Si‘ence and peace reigned over everything, 
and formed a striking contrast to the noise we 
'had lately been muking. . . . . It almost 
seemed to us as if there were a voice in the si- 
lence of night. For some time we all stood 
rfectly quiet ; none of us cared to speak. At 
ength Corpus Juris suddewy barst forth : 


The quiet winter evening now 





Inte the arms of night is gliding ;, 


‘ Fiat jusiitia, pereat mundus,’ that is his mot- 
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And our forgetting time. Hark how 
It seems in whispers to be chiding. 
Protect us all, oh silent night, 
While on his couch each is reposing! 


Here the Old Man abruptly joined in : — 


And, should the dreams of one be bright, 
Pray wake him not, but leave him dozing. 


What was the meaning of this? I glanced 
from Andrea Margrethé to Emmy, who were 
still standing in silence at the window, and to 
my surprise I perceived, notwithstanding the 
pale moonlight, which cast a bluish white spec- 
tre-like tinge over evervthing, that their cheeks 
were glowing with vivid blushes, 


The author of this pretty scene knows 
how to lift daily life out of common- 
place. A tender grace invests the forms of 
the parson’s daughters ; the young students 
follow their movements with a loving ad- 
miration, which we can easily understand ; 
their father jests at them, and adores them ; 
they are distinct in character, without any 
forced contrast; they return the love of 
the students with modest frankness; they 
each love the right man ; they go through 
no fiery trials — no agonies, no heart-strug- 

les, and yet they are interesting. They 
ave no occasion to bathe their burning 
brows in the cool night air; nor to force 
their fingers through the tangles of their luxu- 
riant hair ; nor to clutch convulsively at the 
girdles of their dainty morning wrappers ; 
nor to sit gazing into the dark, fathomless 
abyss of shadows ; nor to do anything vio- 
lent or ecstatic ; and yet they are not dull. 
Their lives are varied by innocent fun, by 
cheerful useful activity; by pious works 
and thoughts; and their aflections, with a 
subdued sweetness, soften and adorn the 
season of their youth. 

An author who can play his instrument 
with so light a touch, has the power that 
genius gives ; an author who can stir s 
pathy without one event more startling than 
the death of an old Cochin cock, has the 
rarest kind of skill —a skill which may re- 
call the painful vein of Oliver Goldsmith, 
though it does not plagiarise it. Such 
pages as these may render back youth to the 
old and may enhance in youth all its best, 
purest, and happiest emotions. Nor are 
there wanting grave paternal thoughts, with 
& pastor’s serious care for the welfare of his 
fold. True mirth and wisdom walk hand in 
hand. Our author parts from us with an 
exhortation to visit the actual parsonage, 
but we prefer travelling in his company to 
travelling without it." We protest that we 
take our flights abroad to the best advan- 
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tage, when we take them with the novelists * 
not hurrying from one railway station to 
another, hot and dusty ; losing a carpet-bag 
here, to find it again there, with difficulty ; 
anathematising sullen waiters. or inefficient 
rovisions; lodging a complaint with the 
ritish legation against bad tea; staring, 
with weary eyes and aching head, at the 
statue of some old Roman emperor, the pre- 
cise course of whose evil days on earth it is 
a fatigue to recall. Not doing any of these 
things, but penetrating into the heart of the 
mystery: joining in the social talk; learning 
the national habits; living among the people, 
with their feelings, their movements, their 
religion, interpreted to us ; following a guide 
who is never noisy and obtrusive — always 
ready and instructive. This is the way of 
investigation that we prefer; and we con- 
clude our contemplation of the works be- 
fore us, grateful for our easy, interesting 
journeys through Spain and Denmark. 


Mrs. Austin, a well-known translator from 
German and French authors, died on the 8th 
inst. at Weybridge, Surrey, in the seventy- 
fourth year of herage. It was she who translat- 
ed Ranke’s “ History of the Popes”—a ver- 
sion highly praised by Macaulay in the Edin- 
burgh Review, who there observed : — “Of the 
translation, we need only say that it is such as 
might be expected from the skill, the taste, and 
the scrupulous integrity of the accomplished 
lady who, as an interpreter between the mind 
of Germany and the mind of Britain, has al- 
ready deserved so well of both countries.” A 
fourth édition of this translation was published 
in the autumn of last year; and to this was pre- 
fixed a brief preface by Dean Milman, confirm- 
ing the judgment of Macaulay. Sarah Austin 
was descended from the Taylors of Norwich, a 
literary family, and was the widow of Mr. John 
Austin, formerly a barrister on the Norfolk 
Circuit. 

The death of a literary lady is alsu announced 
from America. Miss Catherine Maria Sedg- 
wick expired on the 31st ult. at rome Mas- 
sachusetts, in her seventy-ninth year. Her first 
book was published in 1822; it was called “A 
New-England Tale,” and was succeeded two 
years later by “ Redwood,” which was reprint- 
ed here, and translated into French, Italian, and 
Swedish. Other works followed, chiefly stories, 
many of which had relation to American life ; 
but she also published a hook of travels in Eu- 
rope, and a “ Life of Joseph Curtis,” a benevo- 
leat New Yorker. Her reputation was more 
American than European; yet she had aname 
in England also, and, if we recollect rightly, 
used to contribute, some thirty years ago, to 
the once popular “‘ Annuals” of the London 
publishers. — London Review. 
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THE TENANTS 
CHAPTER XXX. 
A COUNCIL OF THREE. 


Messrs. Goldshed and Levi have a neat 
office in Leaden-street. As stockbrokers, 
strictly, they don’t, J am told, do anything 
like so large a business as many of their 
brethren. Those brethren, for the most 
part, are not proud of them. Their busi- 
ness is of a somewhat contraband sort. 
They have been examined once or twice 
uncomfortably before Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. They have been savagely handled 
by the great Mr. Hackle, the Parliament- 
ary counsel. In the great insurance case 
of “The executors of Shakerly v. The 
Philanthropic Union Company,” they were 
hideously mangled and eviscerated by Ser- 
geant Bilhooke, whose powers are well 
known. They have been called “ barpies,” 
“ ghouls,” “ Madagascar bats,” ‘ vermin,” 
“ wolves,” and “ mousing owls,” and are 
nothing the worse of it. Some ple 
think, on the ;contrary, rather the better, 
as it has helped to advertise them in their 
particular line, which is in a puffing, rig- 

e ging, fishy, speculative, “queerish” busi- 

* ness,‘at which moral stockbrokers turn up 
their eyes and noses, to the amusement of 
Messts. Goldshed and Levi, who have — 
although the sober office in Leadenhall- 
street fooks sometimes a little neglected — 
no end of valuable elients, of the particular 
kind whom they covet, and who frequent 
the other office in Wormwood-court, which 
looks so dirty, mean, and neglected, and 
yet is the real seat of power. 

The “ office” in Wormwood-court is an 
old-fashioned, narrow-fronted, dingy house. 
It stands apart, and keeps its own secrets, 
having an uninhabited warehouse at one 
side, and a shabby timber yard at the other. 
Tn front is a flagged court-yard, with dingy 

ass sprouting here and there, and lines of 

imy moss, with soot. 

e gate is, I believe, never opened — 
I don’t know that its hinges would work 
now. If you have private business with 
the firm on a wet day, you must jump out 
of your cab in the street, and run up 
through the side-door, through the rain, 
over the puddled flags, and by the famous 
log of mahogany which the Messrs. Gold- 
shed and Levi and their predecessors have 
sold, in bill transactions, nearly six thou- 
sand distinct times, without ever losing 
sight of it. 

In the street this day there stood a eab, 
at that door. Mr. Jos. Larkin, the Gyling- 
den attorney, was in consultation with the 
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firm. They were sitting in “the office,” 
the front room which you enter at your 
right from the hall. A high, old-fashioned 
chimney-piece cuts off the far angle of the 
room, obliquely. It is wainscoted in wood, 
in tiny square panels, except over the fire- 
place, where one great panel runs across, 
and up to the ceiling, with someborly’s coat 
of arms carved in relief upon it. This 
woodwork has been painted white, long 
ago, but the tint has degenerated to a 
cream or buff colour, and a good washing 
would do it no harm. You can see the 
original oak where the hat-rack was re- 
moved, near the window, as also in those 
places where gentlemen have cut their 
names or initials. 

The window is covered with dust and 
ditt, beaten by the rain into all sorts of 
patterns. A chastened light enters through 
this screen, and you can’t see from without 


who is in the room. 

People wonder why Messrs. Goldshed 
and Levi, with so well-appointed an -office 
in Leadenball-street will keep this private 
office in so beggarly a state ; without a car- 
pet, only a strip of nearly-obliterated oil- 
cloth on its dirty floor. ng the centre 
of the room extends a great old, battered, 
oblong mahogany quadrangle, full - of 
drawers, with dingy brass handles, and hav- 
ing midway a sort of archway, like a bridge 
under a railway embankment, covered with 
oilcloth of an undistinguishable pattern, 
blotched with old stains of red ink and 
black, and dribblings of sealing-wax, curl- 
ing up here and there dustily, where office- 
knives, in fiddling fingers, had scarred its 
skin. On top of this are two clumsy desks. 
Behind one sits the junior partner, on a 
high wooden stool, and behind the other, 
the senior, on a battered office chair, with 
one of its haircloth angles protruding, 
like the corner of a cocked hat, in front, 
dividing the short, thick legs of Mr. Gold- 
shed, whose heels were planted on the 
rungs, bending his clumsy knees, and re- 
minding one of the attitude in which an in- 
different rider tries to keep his seat on a 
restive horse. 

Goldshed is the senior in every sense. He 
is bald, he is fat, he is short. He has gems 
on his stumpy fingers, and golden chains, 
in loops and curves, across the old black 
velvet waistcoat, which is always wrinkled 
upward by the habit he has of thrusting his 
broad, short hands into his trousers pock- 


ets. 

At the other side, leaning back in his 
chair, and offering, he flatters himself, a 
distinguished contrast to the vulgar persons 
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ite, sat Mr. Jos Larkin, of the Lodge, 
viingden. | His tall, bald head was thrown 
a little back ; one arm, in its glossy black 
sleeve hung over the back of his chair, with 
his red knuckles near the 
His pink eyes wore their meek and dove- 
like expression ; his mouth a little open, 
in repose; an air of resignation and beat- 
itude, which, together with his well-known 
elegance, bis long, lavender-tinted trousers, 
and ribbed silk waistcoat of the same fav- 
ourite hue, presented a very perfect picture, 
in this vulgar Jewish setting, of a perfect 
Christian gentleman. 

“If everything favours, Mr. Goldshed, 
Mr. Dingwell' may be in town to-morrow 
evening. He sends for me immediately on 
his arrival, to my quarters, you understand, 
and I will send him on to you, and you to 
Mrs. Sarah Rumble’s lodging.” 

“ Mish Rumble,” drawled Goldshed ; 
“not married — a girl, Mish.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Rumble,” continued Larkin, 
gently, “there is no harm in saying Mrs. ; 
many ladies in a position of responsibility, 
prefer that style to Miss, for Sie rea- 
sons.” 

Here Goldshed, who was smiling lazily, 
winked at his junior, who returned that 
signal in safety, for Mr. Larkin, whose 
countenance was raised toward the ceiling, 
had closed his eyes. The chaste ateanagt 
discretion amused them, for Miss Sarah 
Rumble was an industrious, careworn girl 
of two-and-fifty, taciturn, and with a brown 
pug face, and tresses somewhat silvery. 

“ We are told by the apostle,” continued 
Mr. Larkin, musingly, “ not only to avoid 
evil, but the appearance of evil. I forgot, 
however, our religions differ.” 

“Yash, yash, our religions differ,” he 
says; “ they differ, Levi, don’t they ?” 

“ Yash, they do,” drawled that theologi- 
an. . 
“Yash, they do; we see our way to 
that,” concluded Goldshed. 

Larkin sighed. 

There was a short silence here. Mr. 
Larkin opening his pink eyelids, and show- 
ing his small, light blue eyes, while he 


maintained his easy and gentlemanlike at- | all 


titude. . 

The senior member of the firm looked 
down on his desk, thoughtfully, and picked 
at an old drop of sealing wax with his office 
knife, and whistled a few slow bars, and 
Mr. Levi, looking down also, scribbled the 
cipher of the firm nineteen times, with 
flourishes, on a piece of r. 

Mr. Goldshed cael” fis short thick 
knees and his heels a little uneasily; the 


floor. | you think ?” said Mr. Goldshed, lifti 


‘ 
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office chair was growing a little bit frisky, 
it seemed. 

“ Nishe shailing, Mr. Larkin, and ob, 
dear! a t lot of delicashy! What do 
u 
the office knife, with the edge tow the 
attorney, and letting it fall back two or 
three times, betweess his finger and thumb, 
dubiously. “The parties bei swells, 
makesh it more delicate — ticklish — tick- 
lish; do you sinsherely think it’s all quite 
straight ?” 

“ Of course, it’s straight. I should hope, 
Mr. Goldshed, I haye never advised any 
“ that was not so,” said Mr. Larkin, 

ftily. 

“] don’t mean religious — law blesh you 
— : mean safe,” said Mr. Goldshed, sooth- 
ingly. 

mh little pink flush touched the tall, bald 
forehead of the attorney. 

“ Whatever is right, sir, is safe ; and that, 
I think, can hardly be wrong —I hope not 
— by which all parties are benefited,” said 
the attorney. 

“ All parties be da-a-amn — except our 
shelves, I'm thinking of myshelf —- and Mr. 
Levi, here — and, of courshe, of you. 
Vey much of you,” he added, courteously. 

r. Larkin acknowledged his care by a 
faint meek bow. A 
OA io fe swells,” repeated Mr. Gold- 
shed. : 
“ He saysh they’re swelsh,” repeated Mr. 
Levi, whose grave look had something of 
the air of a bully in it, fixing his dark 
rominent eyes on Mr. Larkin, and turning 
is cheek that way a little, also. “There's 
a danger in handling a swell—in them 
matters especially.” 

“ Sup theresh acontempt ?” said Mr. 
Goldshed, whose chair grew restive, and re- 
quired management as he spoke. 

He saysh a contempt,” repeated Mr. 
Levi, “ or shomething worse — by” 

“T’ll guarantee you for twopence, Mr. 
Levi; and pray consider me, and do not 
swear,” urged Mr. Larkin. 

“If you guarantee us, with a penalty,” be- - 
gan Mr. Levi who chose to take him liter- 





a I said that of course, Mr. Levi, by way 
of illustration, ouly ; noone, of course dreams 
of guaranteeing another without a proper 
consideration. I should have hoped you 
could not have misunderstood me. I don’t 
‘understand guarantees, it is a business I 
have never touched. I’m content, I hope 
| with the emoluments of my profession, and 
/what my landed property gives me. I 





;onlf mean this—that there is no risk. 
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What do we know of Mr. Dingwell, that is 
not perfectly above board —perfectly? I 


challenge the‘world upon that. If anything 
should happen to fall through,. we, surely, 
are not to blame. At the same time if you 


— looking at it with your experience — ap- 
prehend any risk, of course, I couldn’t think 
of allowing you to go on. I can arrange, 
this evening, and not very far from thi 
house, either.” 

As Mr. Larkin concluded, he made a feint 
of rising. 

“ Baah!” exclaimed Levi. “You don’t 
think we want to back out of thish tran- 
shaction, Mr. Larkin ? no-o-oh! That’s not 
the trick of thish offishe —is it gov’nor ? 
He saysh no.” 

“ No,” echoed Goldshed. 

‘No, never — noways! you hear him!” 
reiterated Mr. Levi. “In for a penny, in 
for a pound—in for a shilling, in for a 
thousand. Baah!— No, never. 

“No, noways—never!” reverberated 
Goldshed, in deep, metallic tones. “ But, 
Levi, there, must look an inch or two before 
his noshe — and sho must I —and sho, my 
very good friend, Mr. Larkin, must you —a 
bit before your noshe. I don’t see no great 
danger. e all.know, the Honourable 
Arthur Verney is dead. We are sure of 
that — and all the rest is not worth the odd 
ha’pensh in that book,” and he touched the 
mighty ledger lying by him, in which mil- 
lions were entered. “The rest is Ding- 
well’s affair.” 

Just so, Mr. Goldshed,” acquiesced Mr. 
Larkin. “ We ther in that view.” 

“Da-a-am Dingwell!— what need we 
care for Dingwell?” tolled out Mr. Gold- 
shed, with his ringing bass. 

_ “Baah!—da-a-am him!” echoed the 
junior. 

“ Yes —a— quite as you say — but 
where’s the good of imprecation? With 
that exception, I quite go with you. It’s 
Dingwell’s affair—not ours. We, of 
course, go straight — and J certainly have 
. no reason to suspect Dingwell of anything 
crooked or unworthy.” 

“ Oh, no — baah ! — nothing!” said Levi. 

“ Nor I,” added Goldshed. 

“ Tt’sh delicate — it izh delicate but very 
promishing,” said bat sae, ye 
moistening a cigar in his great li “ Ver 
— no-thing cranked about it.” ™ ‘ 

“ No-thing crooked — no!” repeated Mr. 


Levi, shakifg his glossy curls slowly. “ But 
very delicate.” 

“Then, gentlemen,{it’s understood — I’m 
at liberty to assume—that Mr. Ding- 
other of you here 


well finds one or 
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whenever he calls after dark, and you'll 
arrange at once about the little payments.” 
To which the firm having promptly assented, 
Mr. Larkin took his leave, and, being a 
client of consideration, was accompanied to 
the shabby door step by Mr. Levi, who, 
standing at the halldoor, with his hands in 
hig pockets, nodded slily to him across the 
flagged courtyard, into the cab window in 
a way which Mr. Jos Larkin of the Lodge 
thought by many degrees too familiar. 

“ Well — there’s a cove!” said Mr. Levi, 
laughing lazily, and showing his long rows 
of ivory fangs, as he pointed over his should- 
with the pomt of his thumb, towards the 
street. 

“ Rum un! said Mr. Goldshed, laughing 
likewise, as he held his lighted cigar be- 
tween his fingers.” . ‘ 

And they laughed together tranquilly for 
a little, till, with a per access of coaiay, 
Mr. Goldshed observed, with a little wag of 
his head . 

'“ He’s da-a-am clever ! 

“ Yash-da-a-am clever! echoed Levi. 

“ Not as much green as you’d put your 
finger on —I tell you — no muff — devilish 
good lay, as you shall see,” continued Gold- 
shed. ~ 

“ Devilish good — no, no muff — nothing 
green,” repeated Mr. Levi, lighting his cigar. 

“Good head for speculation — might be 
a bit too clever, I’m thinking,” and he winked 
gently at the governor. 

“ Believe you, my boy, if we'd let him — 
but we won’t — will we ?” drawled Mr. 
Goldshed, jocosely. 

“Not if 1 knows it,” said Mr. Levi, sit- 
ting on the table, with his feet on the stool, 
and smoking towards the wall. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
MR. DINGWELL ARRIVES. 


Messrs. Goldshed and Levi owned four 
houses in Rosemary-court, and Miss Sarah 
Rumble was their tenant. The court is 
dark, ancient, and grimy. Miss Rumble let 

ings, worked hard, led an anxious life, 
and subsisted on a remarkably light diet, 
and at the end of the year never had a 
shilling over. Her Jewish landlords used 
to pay her a visit now and then, to receive 
the rent, and see that everything was right. 
These visits she dreaded; they were grum- 
bling and minatory, and enlivened by oc- 
casional oaths and curses. But though it 
was part of their system to keep their 
tenants on the alert by perpetual fault- 
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findings and menaces, they knew very well 
that "they got every shilling the house 
brought in, that Miss Rumble lived on 
next to nothing, and never saved a aera 
and was, in fact, their underfed, overworked, 
and indefatigable slave. 

With the uncomplaining and modest 
charity of the poor, Sarah Rumble main- 
tained her little orphan niece and nephew 
by extra labour at needlework, and wonder- 
ful feats of domestic economy. 

This waste of resources Mr. Levi grudged. 
He had never done complaining of it, and 
demonstrating that it could only be accom- 
plished by her holding the house at too low 
a rent; how else could it be? Why was 
she to keep other dy brats at the 
expense of Messrs. Goldshed and Levi? 

at was the workhouse for? This per- 
petual pressure was a sore trouble to the 

r woman, who had come to love the 
children as if they were her own; and 
after one of Mr. Levi’s minatory visits she 
often lay awake sobbing, in the terror and 
yearnings of her unspeakable affection, 
while its unconscious objects lay fast asleep 
by her side. 

From Mr. Levi, in his accustomed vein, 
Miss Rumble had received full instructions 
for the reception and entertainment of her 
new lodger, Mr. Dingwell. He could not 
say when he would arrive — neither the day 
nor the hour—and several days had al- 
ready elapsed and no arrival had taken 
place. is evening she had gone down to 
“the shop,” so designated, as if there had 
been but one in London, to lay out a shilling 
and seven pence very carefully, leaving her 





little niece and nephew in charge of the 
candle and the house, and spelling out their | 
catechism for next day. 

A tapping came to the door — not timid 
nor yet menacing — a sort of double-knock, 
delivered with a walking-cane ; on the whole | 
a sharp but gentleman-like summons to! 
which the little company assembled there ; 
were unused. The children lifted their | 
eyes from the book before them, and stared 
at the door without answering. It opened 
with a latch, which without more ado was 
raised, and a tall, white-haired gentleman, 
with a stoop and a very brown skin, looked 
in inquisitively, and said with a smile that 
was not pleasant, and a voice not loud but 
somehow harsh and cold — 

“Mrs. or Miss Rumble hereabouts, my 
dears?” - 

“ Miss Rumble ; that’s aunt please sir ;” 
answered the little girl, slipping down from 





her chair and making a courtesy. 
“ Well she’s the lady I want to speak 
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with my love, where is she?” said the 

ntleman, glancing round the homely cham- 
= from under his white eyebrows with a 
pair of cold, light, restless eyes. 

“ She’s — she’s ” hesitated the child. 

« Not in bed, I see ; nor in the papel 
(the cupboard door was open). “Is she up 
the chimney, my charming child ?” 

“No, sir, please; she’s gone to Mrs. 
Chalk’s for the bacon.” 

‘Mrs. Chalk’s for the bacon?” echoed 
the gentleman. “Very good! Excellent 
woman — excellent bacon I dare say. But 
how far away is it ?—how soon shall we 
have your aunt back again ?” 

“Just round the corner, poet, sir; 
aunt’s never no time,” answered the child. 
“Would you please call in again ?” 

“ Charming young lady ! — so accomplish- 
ed! Who taught you your grammar? So 
polite —so suspicious. Do you know the 
meaning of that word, my dear?” 

“ No sir, please.” 

“ And I’m vastly obliged for your invita- 
tion to call again, but I find your company 
much too agreeable to think of going away ; 
so if you allow me — and do shut the door, 
my sweet child; many thanks—TI'll do 
myself the honour to sit down, if I may 
venture, and continue to enjoy your agree- 
able conversation, till your aunt returns to 
favour us with her charming presence 
and — bacon.” 

The old gentleman was glancing from 
under his brows, from corner to corner of 
this homely chamber ; an uneasy habit, not 
curiosity, and during his ceremonious speech 
he kept bowing and smiling, and set down a 
black leather bag that he had in his hand, 
on the deal table, together with his walking- 
cane, and pulled off his gloves and warmed 





| his hands at the tiny bit of fire. When his 


back was toward them the children ex- 
changed a glance, and the little boy looked 
frightened, and on the point of bursting into 
tears. 

“ Hish !” whispered the girl, alarmed, for 
she could not tell what effect the demon- 
stration might have upon the stranger — 
“ quiet!” —and she shook her finger in 
urgent warning at Jemmie. “ A very nice 
gent, as has money for auntie — there / 

So the tears that stood in Jemmie’s bi 
eyes were not followed by an outcry, an 
the gentleman, with his hat and outside 
wrapper on, stood with his back to the 
little fire, looking, in his restless way, over 
the children’s heads, with his white, cold 
eyes and the same smile. There was a 
dreamy idea haunting Lucy Maria’s head 
that this gentleman was very like a white 
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animal she had seen.at the Surrey Zoologi- 
cal Gardens when her uncle had treated 
her to that instructive show, the same sort 
of cruel grin, and the same restless oscilla- 
tion before the bars of its cage. 

“ Hey! so she'll be back again ? ”— said 
he, recollecting the presence of the two 
children — “ the excellent lady, your aunt 
I mean. Superb apartment this is, but it 
strikes me, hardly sufliciently lighted, hey ? 
‘One half-penny candle, however brilliant, 
can hardly do justice to such a room ; pretty 
taper —'very pretty —isn’t it? Such nice 
mutton fat! my dear young lady, and such 
a fine long snuff— lke a chimney with a 
Quaker’s hat on top of it — you don’t see 
such fine things everywhere! And who's 
this young gentleman, who enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being admitted to your salon — 
a page, or what ?” 

“T’s Jemmie, sir; stand up and bow to 
the gentleman, Jemmie.” 

Jemmie slipped down on the floor, and 
made a very alarmed bow, with his great 
eyes staring deprecatingly in the visitor’s 
face. 

“I’m charmed to make your acquaint- 
ance. What grace and ease! It’s per- 
fectly charming! 1m too much honoured, 
Mr, Jemmie. And so exquisitely got up, 
too! There’s only one little toilet refine- 
ment I would venture to recommend. The 
worthy lady, Mrs. Chalks, who contributes 
bacon to this house, and, I presume, candles 
—could, I dare say, also supply another 
luxury, with which you are not so well ac- 
quainted, called soap — one of the few per- 
fectly safe cosmetics. Pray try it; you'll 
firid it soluble in water. And, ho? reading 
too! What have you been reading out of 
that exquisite little volume ?” 

“ Catechism, please sir,” answered the 
little girl. 

“Ho, Catechism? Delightful! What 
a wonderful people we English are!” The 
latter reflexion. was made for his own en- 
tertainment, and he laughed over it in an 
under-tone. “Then your aunt teaches you 
the art of godliness? You’ve read about 
Babel, didn’t you? — the accomplishment 
of getting up to heaven is so nice! ” 

Sunday school, sir, please,” said the girl. 

“ Oh, it’s there you learn it? Well, I 
shall ask you only one question in your Cat- 
echism, and that’s the first —what’s your 


name ? 
.* Luey Maria.” 
‘ Well, Lucy Maria and Mr. Jemmie, I 


tfust your theological studies may render 
ou at last as pious as I'am. You know 
bow death and sin cathe into the world, and 
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you know what they are. Sin is doing 
anythi on earth that’s pleasant, and 
death’s the penalty of it. Did you ever see 
aly one dead, my sweet child — not able to 
raise a finger or an eyelid? rather a fix, 
isn’t it?— and screwed up in a stenching 
box to be eaten by worms—all alone, 
under ground? You'll be so, egad, and 
your-friend, Jemmie, there, — before 
me—though I’m an old boy. Younkers 
go off sometimes by the score. I’ve seen 
’em trundled out in féver and plague, egad, 
lying in rows, like plucked chickens in a 
poulterer’s shop. And they say you have 
scarlatina all about you here, now; bad 
complaint, you know, that kills the little chil- 
dren. You need not frighten yourselves 
though, because it must happen, sooner or lat- 
er — die you must. It’s the penalty, you know, 
because Eve once eat an apple.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Rather hard lines on us, isn’t it? She 
eat an apple, and sin, and death, and colic 
—I never eat an apple in consequence — 
colic came into the world, and cider, asa 
consequence — the worst drink ever invent- 
ed by the devil. And now go on and learn 
your Church Catechism thoroughly, and 
you'll both turn into angels. pon my 
life, I think I see the feathers beginning to 
sprout from your shoulders already. You'll 
have wings, you know, if all goes right, and 
tails for anything I know.” 

The little boy looked into his face per- 
plexed and frightened —the little girl, an- 
swering his haggard grin with an attempted 
smile, showed also bewilderment and dis- 
may in her eyes. They were both longing 
for the return of their aunt. 

Childish nature, which is only human na- 
ture without its scarf skin, is always afraid 
of irony. It is not its power, but its treach- 
ery that is dreadful — the guise of friend- 
ship hiding a baleful purpose underneath. 
One might fancy the seasoned denizens of 
Gehenna welcoming, complimenting, and 
instructing new-comers with these solemn 
derisions. How children delight in humor! 
how they wince and quail under irony! 
Be it ever so rudely fashioned and clumsily 
handled, still it is to them a terrible weapon. 
If children are to be either ridiculed or re- 
buked, let it be honestly, in direct terms. 
We should not scare them with this jocu- 
larity of devils. 

faving thus aniused himself with the 
children for a time, he unlocked his leather 
bag, took out two or three papers, ordered 
the little girl to snuff the candle, and pulled 
it across the table to the corner next him- 
self, and, sitting close by, tried to read, 




















holding the letter almost im the flame, 


screwing his white eyebrows together, and 
shifting his position, and that of the candte 


algo, with very little regard to the studious 
convenience of the children. 

He gave it up. The red and smoky 
light tried his eyes too severely. So, not 
well pleased, he locked his letters up again. 

“ Cat’s eyes—owls! How the devil 
they read by it passes my comprehension. 
Amy more candles here— hey?” he de- 
manded with a sudden sharpness that made 
the children start. 

“ Three, please sir.” 

“ Get ’em.” 

“ On the nail in the closet, please sir.” 

“ Get ’em, d—n it!” 

“ Closet’s locked, please sir. Aunt has 
the key.” 

“Ha!” he snarled, and looked at the 
children as if he would like to pick a quar- 
rel with them. 

“ Does your aunt allow you to let the fire 
out on nights like this— hey? You're a 
charming young lady, you — and this young 
gentleman, in manners’ and appearance, 
everything the proudest aunt could desire ; 
but I’m curious to know whether either 
one or other is of the slightest earthly use ; 
and secondly, whether she keeps a birch- 
rod in that closet hey ?— and now and 
then flog: you — ha, ha, ha! The expense 
of the rod is trifling, the pain not worth 
mentioning, and soon over, but the moral 
effects are admirable, better and more dur- 
able—take my word for it — than all the 
catechisms in Paternoster-row.” 

The old gentleman seemed much tickled 
by his own pleasantries, and laughed vi- 
ciously as he eyed the children. 

“You did not tell me a fib, I hope; my 
dear, about your aunt? She’salong time 
about coming; and,I say, do put a little 
coal on the fire; will you ?” 

“ Coal’s locked up, please sir,” said the 
child, who was growing more afraid of him 
every minute. 

“’Gad, it seems to me that worthy wo- 
man’s afraid you'll carry off the bricks and 
plaster. Where’s the poker? Chained to 
the wall, I suppose. Well, there’s a com- 
plaint called kleptomania — it comes with 
a sort of irritation at the tips of the fingers, 
and I should not be sed if you and 
your friend Jemmie, there, had got it.” 

Jemmie looked at his fingers’ ends, and 
up in the gentleman’s face, in anxious 
anrazement. 

“But there’s a cure for it— essénce of 
caneé—and if that won’t do, a capital 
charm — nine tails of a gray cat applied 
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under competent direction. Your aunt 
seems to understand that disorder — it be- 
gins with an itching in the fingers, and ends 
with a pain in the back — ha, ha, ha! 
You're a pair of theologians, and, if you've 
read John Bunyan, no doubt understand 
and enjoy allegory.” 

“ ya 5 lease, we rl answered 

r Luc aria, in her perplexity. 

Pe And *ve'll be very ae friends, Miss 
Marie Louise, or whatever your name is, 
I’ve no doubt, provided you play me no 
tricks and do precisely whatever I bid you ; 
and, upon my soul, if you don’t, I'll take 
the devil out of my pocket and frighten 
you out of your wits, I will —ha, ha, ha! 
— 80 sure as you live, into fits /” 

And the old gentleman, with an ugly 
smile on his thin lips, and a frown between 
his white eyebrows, fixed his glittering gaze 
on the child and wagged his head. 

You may be sure she was relieved when, 
at that moment, she heard her aunt’s well- 
known step on the lobby, and the latch 
clicked, the door opened, and Miss Rumble 
entered. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


MR. DINGWELL MAKES HIMSELF COM-- 
FORTABLE. 


“ An!—ho! you are Miss Rumble — 
hey?” said the old gentleman, fixing a. 
scrutinizing glance from under his white 
eyebrows upon Sally Rumble, who stood in- 
the doorway, in wonder, not unmixed with 
alarm; for people who stand every hour in 
presence of Giant Want, with his sword at 
their throats, have lost their faith in fortune, 
and long ceased to expect a benevolent. 
fairy in any stranger who may present him- 
self dubiously, and anticipate rather an en-- 
emy. So, looking hard at the gentleman 
who stood before the little fire,with his hat on, . 
and the light of the solitary dipt candle 
shining on his by no means pleasant coun- 
tenance, she made him a little frightened 
courtesy, and acknowledged that she was 
Sally Ramble, though she could not tell what. 
was to follow. 

“Pve been waiting; I come here to see 
you — pray, shut the door — from two gen-. 
tlemén, Jews, whom you know — fri 
don’t be uneasy — friends of. mine, frien 
of yours — Mr. Goldshed and Mr. Levi, the 
kindest, sweetest, sharpest fellows alive,. 
and here’s a note from them—yott. can 
réad?” 

“ Read! Law bless 
swered Sally. 


you — yesgir,” ah-- 
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“ Thanks for the blessing : read the note ; 
it’s only to tell you I’m the person the 
mentioned this morning, Mr. Dingwell. 
Are the rooms ready ? You can make me 
comfortable — eh ? 

“In a humble way, sir,” she answered, 
with a courtesy. 

“ Yes, of course; I’m a humble fellow, 
and — I hear you’re a sensible young lady. 
These little pitchers here, of course, have 
ears: I'll say all that’s necessary as we 
up: there’s a fellow with a cab at the door ; 
isn’t there? Well, there’s some little lug- 

eof mine on it—we must get it up 
stairs; give him something to lend a hand ; 
but first let me see my rooms.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sally, with another 
courtesy. And Mr. Dingwell, taking up 
his bag and stick, followed her in silence, 
as with the dusky candle she led the way 
up the stairs. 

She lighted a pair of candles in the 
drawing-room. There was some fire in the 

te. The rooms looked better than he 
expected: there were curtains, and an 
old Turkish carpet, and some shabby, and 
some handsome, pieces of furniture. 
. “It will do, it will do — ha, ha, ha! how 
like a pawnbroker’s store it looks — no two 
things match in it ; but it is not bad: those 
Jew fellows, of course, did it? All this 
stuff isn’t yours?” said Mr. Dingwell. 

‘* Law bless you, no sir,” answered Sally, 

with a dismal smile and a shake of her 


head. 

“Thanks again for your blessing. And 
the bed-room ?” inquired he. 

She pushed open the door. 

“ Capital looking-glass,” said he, standing 
before fis dressing-table — “ cap-i-tal! if it 
weren’t for that great seam across the mid- 
dle — ha, ha, ha! funny effect, by Jove! 
Is it colder than usual, here ?” 

“ No, sir, please ; a nice evening.” 

“ oo ager = 4 Allah! Tm cold 
through and throu my t coat. 
Will om please, patie u O hat fire a 
little? Hey! what a grand bed we've 
got ! what tassels and ropes! and, by Jove, 
-carved —— or Cupids —I hope, Cupids 
— on the footboard!” he said, running the 
tip of his cane along the profile of one of 
them; ‘they must have got this at a won- 
derful bargain. Hey! I hope no one died 
in it, last week ?” 

“ Oh, la! sir; Mr. Levi is a very pitick- 
‘ler gentleman; he wouldn't for he’s 
worth.” 


“ Oh ! not he, I know ; very 


Fy enngt 
e piece of 
finger and 


Mr. Dingwell was holdi 
damask curtain between his 
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thumb, and she fancied was sniffing at it 


gently. 

“ Very particular, but I’m more so. We 
English are the dirtiest dog sin the world. 
They ought to get the Turks to teach ’em 
to wash and be clean. I travelled in the 
East once, for a commercial house, and 
know something of them. Can you make 
coffee ?” 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

“ Very strong?” 

“ Yes, sir, sure.” 

“Very, mind. As strong as the devil it 
must be, and as clear as— as your con- 
science.” He was getting out a tin case as 
he spoke. “Here it is. I got it in— I for- 
get the name —a great place, near one of 
your bridges... I su it’s as good as any 
to be had in this place. Of course it isn’t 
all coffee. We must go to the heathen for 
that ; but if they haven’t ground up toasted 
skeletons, or any thing dirty in it, im con- 
tent. I'm told you can’t eat or drink a 
mouthful here without swallowing somethi: 
you never bargained for. Everything is 
drugged. You d—d Christian cheats, you’re 
an opprobrium to commerce and civiliza- 
tion ; you’re the greatest oafs on earth, with 
all your police and spies. Why it’s only to 
will it, and you don’t; youletitgoon. We 
are pele” a beastly people!’ 

“ Sugar, please, sir ?” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“ Take milk, sir?” 

‘“ Heaven forbid! Milk, indeed! I tell 
you what, Mrs. — what’s your name ?— I 
tell you, if the Sultan had some of your 
great felhtows — your grocers, and bakers, 
and dairymen, and brewers, egad !— out 
there, he’d have ’em on their ugly faees 
and bastinado their great feet into custard 
pudding! I’ve seen fellows—and d—d 

lad I was to see it, I can tell you — scream- 
ing hke stuck pigs, and their eyes starting 
out of their heads, and their feet like bags 
of black currant jelly, ba, ha, ha!— for a 
devilish deal less. Now, you see, ma’am, I 
have high notions of honesty ; and this tin 
case I’m going to give you will give me 
three small cups of coffee, as strong as I’ve 
described, six times over; do you under- 
stand ?—six times three — eighteen ;— 
eighteen small cups of coffee ; and don’t let 
those pretty little foxes’ cubs, down stairs, 
meddle with it. Tell em I know what I'm 
about, and they’d better not, ha, ha, ha! — 
nor with any thing that belongs to me.” 

Miss Sarah Rumble was a good deal dis- 
mayed by the jubilant severity of Mr. 
Dingwell’s maneld: She would have been 
glad had he been of a less sharp and cruel 
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turn of pleasantry. Her heart was heavy, 
and she wished herself a happy deliverance, 
and had a vague alarm about the poor little 
children’s falling under suspicion, and of all 
that might follow. But what could she do? 
Poverty is so powerless, and has so little 
time to weigh matters maturely, or to pre- 

for any change ; its hands are always 
so full, and its stomach so empty, and its 
spirits so dull. 

“T wish those d—d curtains were off the 
bed,” and again they underwent the same 
disgusting process; “and the bed-clothes, 
egad ! They urify nothing here. You 
know nothing about them either, of course ? 
No ; — but they would not like to kill me. 
No — that would not do. Knock their lit- 
tle game on the head, eh? I suppose. it is 
all right. What’s prevalent here now ? 
What sort of — I mean what sort of death — 
fever, or small-pox, or scarlatina — eh? 
Much sickness going ?” 

“Nothink a’most, sir; a little measles 
er - the children.” 

“No objection to that; it heads them 
down a bit, and does not trouble us. But 
what among the grown people ?” 

“ Nothink to signify in the court here, 
for three months a’most.” 

“ And then, ma’am, what was it, pray? 
Give those to your boy ” (they were his 
boots) ; “let him rub ’em up, ma’am, he’s 
not a bit too young to begin ; and egad ! he 
had better do ’em well, too;” and thrusting 
his feet into a great pair of slippers, he re- 
verted to his question— ‘“ What sickness 
was then, ma’am, three months ago, here in 
this pees little prison-yard of a place — 
hey ?” 

“Fever, please, sir, at No. 4. Three 
—* please: two of ’em went to hos 


“ And never walked out ?” 

“ Don’t know, indeed, sir — and one died, 
please, sir, in the court here, and he left 
three little children.” 

“ T-hope they’re gone away ?” 

“ Yes, sir, please.” . 

“ Well, that’s a release. Rest his soul, 
he’s dead ! as our immortal bard, that says 
every thing so much better than any one 
else ever did, says ; and rest our souls, they're 
gone with their vile noise. So your bill of 
mortality is not much to signify ; and make 
that coffee — d’ye see ? — this moment, and 


let me have it as hot as —as the final abode 
of Dissenters and Catholics — I see you be- 
lieve in the Church Catechism — immedi- 
ately, if you please, to the next room.” 

So, with a courtesy, Sally Rumble tripped 
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from the room, with the coffee-case in her 
hand. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. y 
THE LODGER AND HIS LANDLADY. 


Sa..y was beginning to conceive a great 

fear of her pain tanya being the chief 
spring of activity, in a marvellously short 
time the coffee was made, and she, with 
Lucy Maria holding the candle behind her, 
knocking at what they called the drawing- 
room door. When, in obedience to his 
command, she entered, he was standing b 
the chimney-piece, gazing at her throug 
an atmosphere almost hazy with tobacco 
smoke. He had got on his dressing-gown, 
which was pea-green, and a scarlet fez, and 
stood with fis inquisitive smile and frown, 
= his long pipe a little removed from his 
ips. 
“Oh, it’s you? yes; no one—do you 
mind — except Mr. Larkin, or Mr. Levi, or 
Mr. Goldshed, ever comes in to me— al- 
ways charmed to see you and them — but 
there ends my public ; so, my dear lady, if 
any person should ask to see Mr. Dingwell, 
from New York in America, you'll simply 
say there’s no such person here — yes — 
there’s — no — such — person — here— up- 
on my honour. And you’re no true wo- 
man if you don’t say so with pleasure — 
because it’s a fib.” 

Sarah Rumble courtesied affirmatively. 

“I forgot to give you this note, my letter 
of introduction. Here, ma’am, take it, and 
read it, if you can. It comes from those 
eminent harpies, the Messrs. Goldshed and 
Levi — your landlords, aren’t they ?” 

Another courtesy from grave, dark-brow- 
ed Miss Rumble acknowledged the fact. 

“It is pleasant to be accredited by such 
gentlemen — good landlords, I dare say ?” 

“T've nothing to say against Mr. Levi; 
and I’m ’appy to say, sir, my rent’s bin al- 
ways paid up punctual,” she said. 

“ Yes, just so— capital landlord! charm- 
ing tenant! and I suspect if you didn’t, 
they’d find a way tomake you—eh? Your 
coffee is not so bad— you may make it 
next.time just a degree stronger, bitter as 
era and verjuice, please — black and 
bitter, ma’am, as English prejudice. It isn’t 
badly made, however — no, it is really good. 
It isn’t a common Christian virtue, maki 

coffee — the Mahometans have a knac 
of it, and you must be a bit of a genius, 
ma’am, for I think you'll make it very re- 
spectably by to-morrow evening, or at latest, 
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by next year. You shall do everything 
well for A madam. The Dingwells were 
always d—d flighty, wicked, unreasonable 
ple, ma’am, and you'll find me a regular 
ingwell, and worse, madam. Look at me 
— don’t I look like a vampire. I tell you, 
ma’am, I've been buried, and they would 
not let me rest in my grave, and they’ve 
called me up by their fd incantations, 
and here I am, ma’am —an evoked spirit. 
I have not read that bit of paper. How do 
they introduce me—as Mr. Dingwell, or 
Mr. Dingwell’s ghost? I'm wound up in a 
sort of way; but I’m deficient in blood, 
ma’am, and in heat. You'll have to keep 
the fire up always like this, Mrs. Rumble. 
You better mind, or you'll have me a bit too 
like a corpse to be pleasant. Egad! I 
frighten myself in the glass, ma’am. There 
is what they call transfusion of blood now, 
ma’am, and a very sensible thing it is. 
Pray don’t you think so?” 
_“I do suppose what you say’s correct, 
gir.” 


“ When a fellow comes out of the grave, 
ma’am — that’s sherry in that bottle; be 
kind enough to fill this glass —he’s chilly, 
and he wants blood, Mrs. Rumble. A gallon, 
or so, transfused into my veins wouldn’t hurt 
me. You can’t make blood fast —— for 


the wear and tear of life, especially in a 
place like merry England, as the poets call 
it — and merry England is as damp all over 
as one of your charnel vaults under your 
dirty churches. Egad! it’s enough to make 
a@ poor ghost like me turn vampire, and 
drain those rosy little brats of yours —ha, 
ha, ha!—your children, are they, Mrs. 
Rumble — eh ?” 

“No, sir, please—my brother’s chil- 
dren.” 

“Your brother’s—ho! He doesn’t live 
here, I hope ?” 

“ He’s dead, sir.” 

“ Dead — is he ?” 

“ Five years last May, sir.” 

“ Oh! that’s And their mother? ” 
—some more sherry, please.” 

“Dead about four years, poor thing! 
They're orphans, sir, please.” 

“ Gad! Ido please ; it’s a capital arrange- 
ment, ma’am, as they are here, and you 
mustn’t let ’em among the children that 
swarm about places like this. Egad! 
ma’am, I've no fancy for scarlatina or small- 
pox, or any sort or description of your nur- 
sery maladies.” 

“ They’re very ’ealthy, sir, I thank you,” 
said grave Sarah Rumble, a little mistaking 
Mr. Dingwell’s drift. 

“ Very glad to hear it, ma’am.” 
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“ Very kind o’ you, sir;” said she with a 
courtesy. 
“ Kind, of course, yes, very kind,” he 
echoed. 
“ Very ’ealthy, indeed, sir, I’m thankful 
sa ” 


“ Well, yes, they do look well — for town 
brats, you know — plump and rosy — d ——n 
‘em, little skins of red wine; egad! enough 
to make a fellow turn vampire, as I said. 
Give me a little more sherry — thank you, 
ma’am. Any place near here Where they 
sell ice ?” 

“ Yes, sir, there’s Mr. Candy’s hice-store, 
in Love-lane, sir.” 4 

* You must arrange to me a pound, 
or so, every day pry te aphid ar mi 
up in lumps, like sugar, and nf it in a 
cold cellar ; do you mind, ma’am ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, please.” 

“ How old are you, ma’am? Well, no, you 
need not mind — hardly a fair question; a 
steady woman-—a lady who has seen the 
world — something of it, hey?” said he; 
“so have [— I’m a steady old fellow, egad ! 
— you must give me a latch-key, ma’am.” 

“ Yes, sir. 

‘ Some ten or twelve years will see us 
out ; curious, thing life, ma’am, eh ? ha, ha, 
ha! — Sparkling cup, ma’am, while it lasts 
— sometimes; pity the flask has so few 
glasses, and is flat so soon; isn’t it so, 
ma’am ?.” 

“ T never drank wine, sir, but once.” 

“ No! where was that ?” 

“ At Mr. Snelly’s wedding, twenty years 
since.” 

“’Gad, you’d make a Turk, ma’am. 
— don’t mistake me — it’s only they drink 
no wine. You’ve found life an up-bill busi- 
ness, then, hey ?” 

Mrs. Rumble sighed profoundly, shook 
her head, and said — 

“I've ’ad my trials, sir.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! to be sure, why not; then 
you're a bit tired, I dare say ; what do you 
think of death ?” 

“I wish I was ready, sir.” 

“An ugly fellow, hey ? I don’t like the 
smell of him, ma’am.” 

“* We has our hopes, sir.” 

“Oh! sure and certain hope — yes, the 
resurrection, hey?” 

“ Yes, sir, there’s only one thing troubles 
me — them poor little children ; 1 wouldn't 
care how soon J went if they was able to 
do for themselves.” 

“ They do that very early in London — 
girls especially ; you’re giving them 
such an excellent training — Sunday school 
— eh —and Church Catechism, I see. The 


to 
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righteous are never forsaken, my excellent 

mother used to tell me; and if the Cate- 

chism does not make little Miss what’s-her- 

name righteous, I’m afraid the rosy little 
e has a spice of the devil in her.” 

“‘ God forbid, sir.” 

“ Amen, of course, I’m sure they’re all 
right — I hope they are — for I'll whip ’em 
both; I give you fair warning, on my hon- 
our I will, if they give me the least trouble.” 

“Tl be very careful, sir, and keep them 
out of the way,” said the alarmed Sarah 
Rumble. 

“Oh! I don’t care about that; det ’em 
run about, as long as they’re good; I’ve no 
objection in life to children — quite the con- 
trary — plump little rogues—TI like ’em 
— only, egad! if they’re naughty, I'll turn 
em up, mind.” 

Miss Rumble looked at him with as much 
alarm as if the threat had been to herself. 

He was grinning at her in return, and 
nodded mk. ye twice sharply. 

“ Yes, ma’am, lollypops and sugar-candy 
when they’re good; but, ! when they’re 
naughty, ma’am, you'll hear ’em squalling.” 

iss Rumble made an alarmed courtesy. 

“’Gad, I forgot how cold this d d 
town is. Isay, you'll keep a fire in my bed- 
room, please; lay on enough to carry me 
through the night, do you mind ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And poke this fire up, and put some 
more wood, or coal, on it; I don’t expect to 
be ever warm again — in this world, eh ? — 
ha, ha, ha! I remember our gardener, when 
we were boys, telling me a story of a 
preacher in a hard frost, telling his congre- 

ation that hell was a terribly cold place, 
st if he described what good fires they 
kept there they’d all have been wishing to 
get into it. Did you ever know any one, 
ma’am, of my name, Dingwell, before, eh? 
Where were you born ?” 

“ London, sir, please.” 

“Ho! Canterbury was our place; we 
were great people, the Dingwells, there 
once. My father failed, though — fortune 
of war — and I’ve seen all the world since ; 
gad, I’ve met with queer people, ma’am, and 
one of those chances brings me here now. 
If I had not met the oddest fish I ever 
set my eyes on, in the most out-o’-the way- 
piace on earth, I should not have had the 

appiness of occuyping this charming 





apartment at this moment, or of making 
soe acquaintance, or that of your plump 
ittle Cupid and Psyche, down stairs. Lon- 
don, I suppose, is pretty much what it al- 
ways was, where any fellow with plenty of 
money may have plenty of fun. Lots of 
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sin in London, ma’am, eh? Not quite so 
good as Vienna. But the needs and pleas- 


ures of all men, according to their degree, 
are wonderfally provided for; wherever 
money is there is a market — for the cab- 
man’s copper and the guineas of the gentle- 
man he drives—everything for money, 
ma’am — bcuquets, and smiles, and coffins, 
wooden or leaden, according to your rela- 
tive fastidiousness. But things change very 
fast, ma’am. Look at this map; I should 
not know the town —a_ wilderness, egad ! 
and no one to tell you where fun is to be 
found.” ; 

She gazed, rather frightened, at this leer- 
ing, giggling old man, who stood with his 
shoulders against the chimney-piece, and his 
hands tumbling over his shillings in his 
pockets, and his sinister and weary face ever 
so little flushed with his sherry and his 
talk. 

“ Well, if you can give a poor devil a 
wrinkle of any sort — hey ?—it will be a 
charity ; but, egad! I'm as sleepy as the 
homilies,” and he yawned direfully. “ Do, 
like an angel, go and see to my room. I 
can scarcely keep my eyes open.” 

From the next room she heard him hi- 
yeawing in long-drawn yawns, and talkin 
in snatches to himself over the fire, an 
when she came back he took the candle and 
said — , 

“ Beaten, ma’am, fairly beaten to-night. 
Not quite what I was, though I’m good for 
something still; but an old fellow can’t do 
without his sleep.” 

Mr. Dingwell’s extraordinary communi- 
cativeness would have quite charmed her, 
had it not been in a faint way racy of cor- 
ruption, and followed with a mocking echo 
of insult, which she caught, but could not 
accurately interpret. The old rascal was 
irrepressibly garrulous; but he was too 
sleepy to talk much more, and looked rue- 
fully worn out. 

e took the bed-room candle with a 
great yawn, and staggering, I am bound to 
say. only with sleep, he leaned for a moment 
against the doorway of his room, and said, 
in his grimmer vein — 

“ You'll bring me a cup of coffee, mind, 
at eizht o’clock — black, no milk, no sugar 
—and a bit of dry toast, as thin as a knife 
and as hard as a tile; do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And why the devil don’t you say so? 
And, lest I should forget, Mr. Levi will be 
here to-morrow, at eleven, with another 

entleman. Show them both up; and, I say, 
there are several things I’m particular about, 
and I'll put them on paper — egad! that’s 
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the best way — to-morrow, and I'll post it 
up in my room, like a firmaun, and you had 
better attend to them, that’s all; ” and hold- 
ing up his candle, as he stood in the door- 
way, he gazed round the bedroom and seem- 
ed satisted, and shut the door sharply in 
her face, without turning about, or perhaps 
intending that rudeness, as she was execut- 
ing her valedictory courtesy. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IN WHICH MR. DINGWELL PUTS HIS HAND 
TO THE POKER. 


At eleven o'clock next morning, Mr. 
Dingweli was refreshed, and ready to re- 
ceive his expected visitors. He had just 
finished a pipe as he heard their approach- 
ing steps upon the stairs, and Miss Sarab 
Rumble pushed open the door and permit- 
ted Mr. Levi and his friend to enter and an- 
nounce themselves. Mr. Dingwell received 
them with a slight bow and a rather sarcas- 
tic smile. 

Mr. Levi entered first, with his lazy smile 
showing his glittering fangs, and his fierce, 
cunning, prominent eyes swept the room, 
and cmeten Mr. Dingwell. Putting down 
his hat on the middle of the narrow table, 
he stooped across, extending his lank arm 
and long hand toward the white-headed 
old man with the broad forehead and lean 
brown face, who happened to turn to the 
chimney-piece just then, to look for a pa- 
per, and so did not shake hands. 

* And Mr. Larkin ?” said Mr. Dingwell, 
with the same smile, as he turned about 
and saw that slim, bald, pink-eyed imper- 
sonation of Christianity over-topping the 
dark and glossy representative of the Mosaic 
dispensation. 

“Sit down, pray — though — eh ? — has 
my friend, Miss Rumble, left us chairs 
enough ?” said Mr. Dingwell, looking from 
corner to corner. 

“ Quite ample; thanks, many thanks, 
answered Mr. Larkin, who chose, benig- 
nantly, to take this attention to himself. 
“ Three chairs, yes, and three of us; pray, 
Mr. Dingwell, don’t take any trouble.” 

“ Oh! thank you; but I was not thinking 
of taking any trouble, only I should not 
like to be left without a chair. Miss Sarah 
Rumble, I dare say she’s very virtuous, but 
she’s not brilliant,” he continued, as he ap- 

roached. “ There, for instance, her pot- 
ouse habits! She leaves my old hat on 
the centre of the table!” and with a sudden 
sweep of the ebony stem of his long pipe, 


” 
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he knocked Mr. Levi’s hat upon the floor, 
and kicked it into the far corner of the 
room. 

“ Da-a-am it; that’sh my hat!” said Mr. 
Levi, looking after it. 
* “So much the better for me,” said Mr. 
a with an agreeable smile and a 
n 


“ An error —quite a mistake,” interpos- 
ed Mr. Larkin, with officious politeness. 
“ Shall J pick it up, Mr. Levi ?” 

“ Leave it lay,” said Mr. Levi, sulkily ; 
“no use now. Its got it’s allowance, I ex- 
pect.” 

“ Gentlemen, you'll not detain me. longer 
than is necessary, if you please, because I 
hate business, on principle, as a Jew does 
ham — I beg pardon, Mr. Levi, I forgot for a 
moment — the greatest respect for your re- 
ligion, but I do hate business as I hate an 
attorney, or the devil himself — ’ Gad ! there 
is my foot in it again: Mr. Larkin, no re- 
flection, I assure you, on your excellent pro- 
fession, which every one respects. But 
life’s made up of hours: they’re precious, 
and I don’t want to spoil ’em.” 

“ A great trust, sir, a great trust, Mr. 
Dingwell, is time. Ah, sir, how little we 
make of it, with eternity yawning at our 
feet, and retribution before us!” 

“ Our and us; you don’t narrow it to 
your own profession, Mr. Larkin ?” 

“ I speak of time, generally, Mr. Dingwell, 
and of eternity, and retribution, as appli- 
cable to all professions,” said Mr. Larkin, 
sadly. 
“y don’t follow you, sir. Here’s a paper, 
gentlemen, on which I have noted exactly 
what I can prove.” 

“ Can I have it, Mr. Dingwell ?” said the 
attorney, whose dove-like eyes for a mo- 
ment contracted with a hungry, rat-like 
look. 

“No, I think, no,” said Mr. Dingwell, 
withdrawing it from the long red, fingers 
extended tocatch the paper ; Mr. Levi's fin- 
gers, at a more modest distance, were also 
extended, and also disappointed; ‘“ any- 
thing I write about myself I have a kind of 
feeling about it ; I’d rather keep it. myself, 
or put it in the fire, than wouble the most 
artless Jew or religious attorney I know 
with the custody of it: so, if you just allow 
me, I'll read it; it’s only half a dozen lines, 
and I don’t care if you make a note of it, 
Mr. Larkin.” 

“ Well,” he resumed, after he had glanced 
through the paper, Mr. Larkin sitting ex- 

ctant arrectis auribus, and with a pen in 

is fingers, “ you may say that I, Mr. Ding- 
well, knew the late Honorable Arthur 
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Verney, otherwise Hakim Frank, other- 
wise Hakim Giaour, otherwise Mamhoud 
Ali Ben-Nezir, for five years and two months, 
and upwards — three days, I think, imme- 
diately preceding his death; for the latter 
four years very intimately. That I fre- 
quently procured him small loans of money, 
and saw him, one way or another, nearly 
every day of my life: that I was with him 
nearly twice a day durirg his last illness: 
that I was present when he expired, and 
was one of the three persons who saw him 
buried: and that I could point out his 
grave, if it were thought desirable to send 
out persons acquainted with his appear- 
ance, to disinter and identify the body.” 

“No need of that, I think,” said Mr. 
Larkin, looking up and twiddling his eye- 
glass on his finger. 

He glanced at Levi, who was listening 
intensely, and almost awfully, and, reading 
no sign in his face, he added : — 

“ However, I see no harm in making the 
note.” 

So on went Mr. Dingwell, holding a pair 
of gold glasses over his nose. 

“T can perfectly identify him as the Hon. 
Arthur Verney, having transacted business 
for him respecting an annuity which was 
ee him by his family ; written letters for 

im when his hand was affected; and read 
his letters for him when he was ill, which 
latter letters, together with a voluminous 
correspondence found in his box, and now 
in my possession, I can identify also as hay- 
ing been in his.” 

“T don’t see any need, my dear Mr. 
Dingwell, of your mentioning your having 
written any letters for him; it has, in fact, 
no bearing that I-can recognize upon the 
ease. I should, in fact, apprehend compli- 
eating the case. You might find it difficult 
to specify, and we to produce, the particu- 
lar letters referred to; so 1 should simply 
say you read them to him, at his desire, 4 
fore he despatched them for England ; that 
is, of course, assuming that you did so.” 

“Very good, sir; knock it out, and put 
that in; and I can prove that these letters, 
which can easily, I suppose, be identified by 
the writers of them in England, were in his 
possession, and that several of them I can 
recollect his having read to me on the day 
he received them. That’s pretty nearly 
what strikes me — eh?” 

“Yes, sir— certainly, Mr. Dingwell — 
most important; but surely he had a ser- 
vant; had he not, my dear sir? —an at- 
tendant of some sort? they’re to be had 
there for next to nothing, I think,” hesitat- 
ed Mr. Larkin. 
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“Certainly —so there was— yes; but 
he started for Egypt in a boat full of tiles, 
or onions, or something, a day or two after 
the Hakim was buried, and I’m afraid they'll 
find it rather hard to find him. I think he 
said Egypt, but I won’t swear.” 

And Mr. Dingwell laughed, very much 
tickled, with intense sarcastic enjvyment ; 
so much so that Mr. Larkin, though I have 
seldom before or since heard of his laughing, 
did suddenly laugh a short, explosive laugh, 
as he looked down on the table, and imme- 
diately looked very grave and sad, and 

inked up to the very summit of his narrow 

ld head; and coughing a little, he said — 

“Thank you, Mr. Dingwell; this will 
suffice very nicely for an outline, and I can 
consult with our adviser as to its particular 
sufficiency — is not that your impression, 
Mr. Levi?” 

“ You lawyer chaps undusta-ans that line 
of business best ; I on no more about it 
than watch-making— only don’t shleep 
over it, for it’s costing us a da-a-am lot of 
money,” said Mr. Levi, rising with a lo 
yawn and a stretch, and emphasizing it 
with a dismal oath; and shutting his great 
glaring eyes and shaking his head, as if he 
were being victimized at a pace which no 
capital could long stand. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Levi,” said the attorney, 
“ you _~ take me with you there. We 
are all contributing, — perhaps, our 
valued friend, Mr. Tagee 1, our quota to- 
wards a very exhausting expense.” 

Pee Da-a-md exhausting,” interposed Mr. 

vi. 

“ Well, pray allow me my own superla- 
tive,” said the attorney, with religious 
grandeur. “I do say it is very exhausting ; 
though we are all, i hope, cheerfully con- 
tributing 2 

“D—n you; to be sure you are,” said 
Mr. Dingwell, with an abrupt profanity that 
startled Mr. Larkin. ‘“ Because you all ex- 
pect to make money by it; and I’m con- 
tributing my time, and trouble, and danger, 
egad! for precisely the same reason. And 
now, before you go — just a moment, if you 
please, as we are on the subject — who's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer here ?” 

“ Who advances the necessary funds?” 
interpreted Mr. Larkin, with his politest 
smile. 

“Yes,” said the old man, with a sharp 
menacing nod. “ Which of you two comes 
down, as you say, with the dust? Who 
pays the piper for this dance of yours, gen- 
tleman ? — the Christian or the Jew? I’ve 





a word for the gentleman who holds the 
purse —or, as we Christians would say, 
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who carries the bag;” and he glanced from 
ene to the other with a sniff, and another 
rather vicious wag of his head. 

“I believe, sir, you may address us both 
as voluntary contributors towards a fund for 
carrying on, for the present, this business of 
the Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Verney, who 
will, of course, recoup us,” said Mr. Larkin, 
cautiously. 

He used to say sometimes to his conduct- 
ing man, with a smile, sly and holy, up at 
the yellow letters of one of the tin deed- 
boxes on his shelves at the Lodge, after an 
adroit conversation, ‘I think it will puzzle 
him, rather, to make an assumpsit out of 
that.” 

“Well, you talk of allowing me —as you 
- term it—four pounds a week. I'll not 
take it,” said Mr. Dingwell, viciously. 

“My hye! That’sh liberal, shir, da-a-am 
anshome, be-Ga-a-ad!” exclaimed Mr. Levi, 
in a blessed mistake as to the nature of Mr. 
Dingwell’s objection. 

“I know, gentlemen, this business can’t 
advance without me—to me it may be 
worth something; but you'll make it worth 
a great deal more to yourselves, and what- 
ever you may find me, you'll find me no 
fool; and I'll not take one penny less than 
five-and-twenty pounds a week.” 

“ Five-and-twent unsh!” Howled 
Mr. Levi; and Me zarkin’s small pink 
eyes gponen wide at the prodigious idea. 

“ You gentlemen fancy you're to keep 
me here in this black-hole making your 
fortunes, and living on the wages of a clerk, 
egad! You shall do no such thing, I prom- 
ise you; you shall pay me what I say. I'll 
see the town, sir, and J’ll have a few guin- 
eas in my pocket, or I’ll know the reason 
why. I didn’t come att the way here for 
nothing —d—n you both!” 

« Pray, sir,a moment,” pleaded Mr. Larkin. 

* Pray, sir, as muchas you like; but pay, 
also, if you please. Egad! you shall. For- 
fune owes me something, and egad! I'll en- 
joy while I can.” 

“ Of course, sir; quite reasonable — so 
you should; but, my dear Mr. Ding- 


well, five-and-twenty pounds!—we can 
hardly be expected, my dear sir, to see our 
way.” 


“Gad, sir, I see mine, and I'll go it,” 
laughed Mr. Dingwell, with a most unpleas- 
ant glare in his eyes. 

“On reflection, you will see, my dear Mr. 
Dingwell, the extreme inexpediency of any- 
thing in the least resembling a fracays (Mr. 
Larkin so pronounced his French) in your 
aa ge ease. I should certainly, my 
sir, recommend a most cautious line.” 
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1 Speen as the devil,” seconded Mr. 
vi. 

“You think I’m afraid of my liabilities,” 
croaked Mr. Dingwell, with a sudden flush 
across his forehead, and a spasm of his 
brows over his wild eyes, and then he 
laughed, and wagged his head. 

«That’s right—quite right,” almost 
sighed Mr. Larkin —‘“do—do — pray do 
—just reflect for only a moment—and 
you'll see it.” 

“ To be sure, I see it, and you shall see it, 
too. Egad, I know something, sir, at my 
years. I know howto deal with screws, 
and bullies, and schemers, sir — and that is 
by going straight at them —and I'll tell you 
what, sir, if you don’t pay me the money I 
name, I'll make you regret it.” 

For a moment, Mr. Larkin, for one, did 
almost ret his share in this uncomfort- 
able and highly “speculative” business. If 
this Mr. Dingwell chose to turn restive and 
extortionate, it would have been better it 
had never entered into his ingenious head, 
and he could already see in the Jew’s eyes 
the sulky and ferocious expression that 
seemed to forebode defeat. — 

“If you don’t treat me, as I say, with 
common fairness, I’ll go straight to young 
Mr. Verney myself, and put you out of the 
baby-house altogether.” 

“ What babby-houshe?” demanded Mr. 
Levi, glowering, and hanging the corners 
of his great half-open mouth with a sullen 
ferocity. 


“Your castle—in the air— your d—d 
plot, sir.” 

“If you mean you're going to turn stag,” 
began the Jew. 


“ There —do— pray, Mr. Levi — you — 
you mistake,” interposed Mr. Larkin implor- 
ingly, who had heard tales of this Mr. 
Dingwell’s mad temper. 

ri say,” continued Levi, “ if you’re going 
to split” 

“ Split, sir?” cried Mr. Dingwell, with 
a malignant frown, and drawing, his mouth 
a into a puckered ring, as he looked 

ance at the Jew. “ What the devil do 
you mean by split, sir? Gad! sir, I’d split 
your d—d black head for you, you little 
Jew miscreant!” 

Mr. Larkin saw with a qualm that the 
sinews of that evil face were quivering with 
an insane fury, and that even under its sun- 
darkened skin it had turned pale, while.the 
old man’s hand was instinctively extended 
towards the poker, of which he was thinking, 
and which was uncomfortably near. 

‘No, no, no— pray, gentlemen —I en- 
treat — only think,” urged Mr. Larkin, seri- 
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ously alarmed for the Queen's peace and his 
own precious character. 

Mr. Larkin confronted the Jew, with his 
great hands upon Mr. Levi’s shoulders, so 
as to prevent his advance ; but thai slender 
Hebrew, who was an accomplished sparrer, 


pave the godly attorney a jerk by the el-|: 


ws which quite twirled him about, to his 
amazement and chagrin. 

“’ Andsh off, old chap,” said the Jew, 
grimly, to Mr. Larkin, who had not endured 
such a liberty since he was at his chea:. day- 
school, nearly forty years ago. 

But Mr. Larkin interposed again,m uch 
alarmed, for behind him he thought he heard 
the clink of the fir2-irons. 

‘He thinks he may say what he pleases,” 
cried the old man’s voice furiously, with a 
kind of choking laugh. 

“No, sir — no, Mr. Dingwell — I assure 
you—do,Mr. Levi—bhow can you mind 
him?” he added in an undertone, as he 
stood between. 

“T don’t mind him, Mr. Larkin; only I 
_ won't let no one draw it that sort. I won’t 
stand a lick of a poker for no one ; he shan’t 
come that over me”—and concurrentl 
with this the shrill voice of Mr. Dingwell 
was yelling — 

“ Because I’m—because I'm— I'm — 
every d—d little whipper-snapper — be- 
cause they think I’m down, the wretches, 
I’m to submit to their insults.” 

I don’t want to hurt him, Mr. Larkin; if I 
did, I’d give’m his tea in a mug this minute ; 
but I don’t, I say—only he shan’t lift a 
poker to me.” 

“No one, my dear sir, has touched a 
poker; no one, Mr. Levi, ever dreamed of 
such a thing. Pray, my dear sir, my dear 

Dingwell, don’t misconceive ; we use 
slang phrases, now and then, without the 
least meaning or disrespect: it has become 
quite the tong. Iassure you— it was only 
last week, at Nyworth Castle, where I had 
the honour to be received, Lady Mary 
Wrangham used the phrase yarn, for a long 
story.” : 

“D—n you, can’t you answer my ques- 
tion ?” said Mr. Dingwell, more in his ac- 
customed vein. 

* Certainly, sir,” we'll apply to it. Do, 
Mr. Levi, do leave the room; your nce 
at this moment only leads to excitement.” 

Levi, for a moment, pondered fiercely, 
and then nodded a sulky acquiescence. 

“T shall overtake you in the court, Mr. 
lew, if you can wait two or three minutes 
there.” 

The Jew nodded over his shoulder, and 
was gone. 
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“Mr. Dingwell, sir, I can’t, I assure you. 
It’s not in my power; it isin the hands of 
quite other people, on whom, ultimately, of 
course, these expenses will fall, to sanction 
the outlay by way of weekly allowance, 
which you suggest. But I will apply in the 

roper quarter,.without delay. Peah, Mr. 

ing well, I were the party ; you and I would 
not, I venture to think, be long in settling 
it between us.” 

‘No, to be sure, you’re all such liberal 
fellows — it’s always some one else that puts 
us under the screw,” laughed Mr. Dingwell, 
discordantly, with his face still flushed, and 
his hand trembling visibly, “you never - 
have the stock yourselves — not you, there’s 
always, Mr. Sheridan tells us, you know, in 
that capital play of his, a d——d uncon- 
scionable fellow in the background, and in 
Shakespeare’s play, Shylock, you know, he 
hasn’t the money himself, but Tubal, a 
wealthy Hebrew of his tribe, will furnish 
him. Hey! I suppose they gave the immor- 
tal Shakespeare a squeeze in his day; he 
understood ’em. But Shylock and Tubal 
are both dead and rotten long ago. It’s a 
comfort you can’t escape death, with all 
your canning, d—n you.” 

But Mr. Larkin spoke peaceably to Mr. 
Dingwell. The expense, up to a certain 
time, would, of course, fall upon Mr. Kiffyn 
Verney ; after that, however, Mr. Larkin 
and the Jew firm would feel it. But be it 
how it might, they could not afford to quar- 
rel with Mr. Dingwell; and Mr. Dingwell 
was a man of a flighty and furious temper. 


, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


CLEVE VERNEY SEES THE CHATEAU DE 
CRESSERON. 


I fancy that these estimates, on a rather 
large scale, moved by Mr. Dingwell, were 
agreed to, for sufficient reasons, by the par- 
ties interested in disputing them. 

Mr. Dingwell, kept very close during the 
daytime, He used to wander listlessly to 
and fro, between his bedroom and his draw- 
ing room, with his hands in the pockets of 
his dressing-gown, and his feet in a pair of 
hard leather slippers, with curled-up toes 
and no heels, that clattered on - te ah 
like sabots. 

Miss Sarah Rumble fancied that her lodg- 
er was a little shy of the windows; when he 
looked out into the court, he stood back a 
yard or more from the window-sill. 

Mr. Larkin indeed made no secret of Mr. 
Dingwell’s uncomfortable position, in hjs 
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conferences with the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke 
Verney. Mr. Dingwell had been a bank- 
rupt, against whom many transactions to 
which the Court had applied forcible epi- 
thets, had been proved; to whom, in fact, 
that tribunal had refused quarter ; and who 
had escaped from its fangs by a miracle. 
There were judgments, however, in force 

ainst him; there was a warrant procur- 
able any day for his arrest; he was still 
“in contempt;” I believe he was an “ out- 
law ; ” and, in fact, there was all but a price 
set on hishead. Thus, between him and his 
outcast acquaintance, the late Hon. Arthur 
Verney, had subsisted some strong points of 
sympathy, which had no doubt helped to 
draw them into that near intimacy which 
stood the Hon. Kiffyn, no less than Mr. 
Dingwell (to whose mill it was bringing 
very comfortable grist), so well in stead, at 
this moment. 

It behoved Mr. Dingwell, therefore, to 
exercise caution. Many years had passed 
since he figured as a London trader. But 
time, the obliterator, in some cases works 
slowly ; or rather, while the pleasant things 
of memory are sketched in with a pencil, 
the others are written in a bold, legible, 
round hand, as it were, with a broad-nibbed 
steel pen, and the best durable japanned 
ink ; on which Father Time works his India- 
rubber in vain, till his gouty old fingers 
ache, and you can fancy him whistlin 
curses through his gums, and knuckling his 
bald pate with his knuckles. Mr. Dingwell. 
on’ the way home, was, to his horror, half 
recognized by an ancient Cockney at Malta. 
Time, therefore, was not to be relied upon, 
though thirty years had passed; and Mr. 
Dingwell began to fear that a debtor is 
never forgotten, and that the man who is 
thoroughly dipt, like the lovely woman who 
stoops to folly, has but one way to escape 
consequences, and that is to r Seo step 
which Mr. Dingwell did not care to take. 

The meeting on the 15th, at the Hon. 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney’s house, Mr. Dingwell 
was prevented by a cold from attending. 
But the note of his evidence sufficed, and 
the consultation, at which Mr. Larkin assist- 
ed, was quite satisfactory. The eminent 
Parliamentary counsel who attended, and 
who made, that session, nearly fifty-thousand 
pounds, went to the heart of the matter di- 
rect ; was reverentially listened to by his jun- 
ior, by the Parliamentary agent, by the se- 
rious Mr. Larkin, at whom he thrust sharp 
questions, in a peremptory and even fierce 
way, like a general in action, to whom min- 
utes are everything ; treated them once or 
twice to a recollection or short anecdote, 
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which tended to show what a clever, sharp 
fellow the great Parliamentary counsel was, 
which, indeed, was true; and talked to no 
one quite from a level, except to the Hon. 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney, to whom he spoke 
confidentially in his ear, and who himself 
quickly grew into the same confidential re- 
lations. 

“T’'m glad you take my view — Mr. — 
Forsythe — very happy, about it, that we 
should be in accord. I’ve learned some 
confidence in my opinion, having found it 
more than once; I may say, come out right : 
and it gives me further confidence that you 
take my view,” said the Honorable Kiffyn 
Fulke Verney, grandly. 

That eminent Parliamentary counsel 
Forsythe, was on his way to the door, when 
Mr. Verney interposed with his condescen- 
sion. \ 

“Oh! Ha! DoI? Very ane What 
is it?” said Forsythe, smiling briskly, glan- 
cing at his watch and edging towards the 
door, all together. 

“1 mean the confident view — the cheer- 
ful— about it,” said the Hon. Mr. Verney, 
a little flushed, and laying his thin hand on 
his counsel’s arm. . 

“ Certainly — confident, of course, 
smooth sailing, quite. I see no hitch, at 

esent.” 

Mr. Forsythe was now, more decidedly, 
going. But he could not treat the Hon. 

iffyn Verney quite like an ordinary client, 
for he was before him occasipnally in Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, and was 
likely soon to be so in others of the Lords, 
and, therefore, chafing and smiling, he hesi- 
tated under the light pressure of the old 
gentleman’s stiff fingers. 

“ And you know the, I may say, absurd 
state of the law, about it — there was, you 
know, my unfortunate brother, Arthur — 
you are aware — civililer mortuus, stopping 
the way, -you know, for nearly twenty 

ears, about it, ever since my poor father, 

rd Verney, you know, expired, about it, 

and I’ve been, as you know, in the most 
painful position — absurd, you know.” 

“ Quite so; I'm afraid” — Forsythe was 
again edging toward the door. 

“ And I always contended that where 
the héir was civilly dead, about it, the law 
shoild make proper provision —don’t you 
see ? ” 

“ Quite so, only fair—a very wise and 
politic statute—and I wish very much, 
with your experience, you’d turn your at- 
tention to draw one. I’m obliged to be off 
now, to meet the New Discount directors ; 
consultation at my chambers.” 
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And so, smiling, Forsythe, Q.C., did van- 
ish, at last. 

All this over, Mr. Cleve Verney proposed 
to himself a little excursion, of a day or 
two, to Paris, to which his uncle’saw no ob- 
jection. 

Not very far from the ancient town of 
Caen, where the comparative quietude of 
Normandy, throughout the throes of the 
great revolution, has spared so many relics 
of the by-gone France, is an old chateau, 
still habitable — still, after a fashion, com- 
fortable — and which you may have at a 
very moderate rent, indeed. 

ere is an old_wood, cut in a quincunx; 
old ponds stocked with carp; great old 
stables gone to decay; and the chateau 
itself, is indescribably picturesque and 
sad 


It is the Chateau de Cresseron — with- 
drawn in historic seclusion, amid the glories 
and regrets of memory, quite out of the tide 
of modern traffic. 

Here, by the side of one of the ponds, 
one evening, stood an old lady, throwing 
in little bits of bread to the carp that float- 
ed and flitted, like golden shadows, this 
way and that, as the crumbs sank in the 
water, when she heard a well-known voice 
near her, which made her start. 

“Good heavens! Mr. Verney! You 
here?” she exclaimed, with such utter 
wonderment, her little bit of bread raised 
in her fingers, that Cleve Verney, though 
in no merry mood, could not help smiling. 

“ Yes — here indeed — and after all, is it 
quite so wonderful ? ” said he. 

“ Well, of course you know, Mr. Verney, 
I'm very glad to see you. Of course you 
know that ; but I’m very far from being cer- 
tain that you have done a wise or a pru- 
dent thing in coming here, and I don’t 
know that under the circumstances, I ought 
to be glad to see you; in fact, I’m afraid it 
is very rash,” said Miss Sheckleton, growing 
more decided as she proceeded. 

“No, Not rash. I’ve been very miser- 
able, so miserable that the worst certainty 
which this visit might bring me, would be 
almost a relief compared with the intoler- 
able suspense I have lived in; therefore, 
you see, it really is not rash.” 

“ Tm very at an argument,” persisted 
the old lady ; “ but it ts rash, and very rash 
— you can’t conceive,” and here she lower- 
ed her voice, “ the state of exasperation in 
which he is.” 

“ He,” of course could only mean Sir 
Booth Fanshawe ; and Cleve answered — 

“I assure you, I can’t blame him. I 
don’t wonder. 1 think a great deal has 
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been very wantonly done to aggravate his 
misfortunes: but surely he can’t fancy that 
I could sympathise with any such proceed- 
ings, or feel anything but horror and dis- 
gust. Surely; you would not allow him to 
connect me, however slightly ? I know you 
would not.” 

“ My dear Mr. Verney, you don’t know 
Booth Fanshawe, or rather, you do, I be- 
lieve, know him a great deal too well, to 
fancy that I could venture to speak to him 
upon the subject. That, I assure you, is 
quite out of the question; and I may as 
well tell you frankly, if he were at home, I 
mean here, I aul have begged you at 
once, inhospitable as it might seem, to leave 
this place, and trust to time and to letters, 
but oe I would not have allowed you to 
linger.” 

“ He’s away from home, then!” exclaim- 
ed Cleve. 

“ Yes; but he’ll be back to-night at ten 
o'clock.” 

“ At ten o'clock,” repeated Cleve, and 
the young man thought what a treasure of 
minutes there was in the interval. “ And 
Miss Fanshawe — Margaret — she’s quite 
well?” 

“ Yes, she’s quite well,” answered kind 
Miss Sheckleton, looking in his earnest 
eyes, and thinking that he looked a little 
thin and pale. “ She's quite well and, I hope, 
you have been.” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered the young man, 
“as well as a man with a good many 
troubles can be. In fact, I may tell you, 
I’ve been very unhappy. I was tainking of 
writing to Sir Booth.” 

“ Don’t,” implored Miss Sheckleton, look- 
ing quite wildly into his eyes, and with her 
hand upon his arm, as if to arrest the writ- 
ing of that letter, “ you have no notion how 
he feels. I assure you, an allusion — the 
slightest thing is quite enough to set him in 
a blaze. The other day, for instance, I did 
not know what it was, till I took up the 
paper he had been reading, and I found 
there something about the Verney peerage, 
and proof that Arthur Verney was dead, 
and your uncle to get it; and really I can’t 
wonder — some people seem so unaccount- 
ably fortunate, and others, everything goes 
wrong with—even J felt vexed = B. I 
read it, though, of course, any good fortune 
happening to you, I should be very glad of. 
But he did not see any of us till next day — 
even Macklin.” 

“ Yes, it is very true,” said Cleve,” my 
uncle is dead, and we shall prove it, that is, 
my uncle Kiffyn will. But you are quite 
right to distinguish as youdo. It involves 
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nothing for me. Since it has eome’ so 
near, I have lost all faith in-its éver réach- 
img me. I have, I can’t call it a con- 
viction, but a superstition, that it never 
will. I must build my own fortunes from 
their foundations, with my own hand. 
There is but one success on earth that can 
make me very proud and very happy. Do 
you think, that having come all this way, in 
that hope, on that one chance, that Marga- 
rét will see me ?” 

“T wish you had written to me before 

coming,” said Anne Sheckleton, after a lit- 
tle pause. “TI should have liked to find 
out first, all I could, from herself, she is so 
odd. I’ve often told you that she is odd. 
I think it would have been wiser to write to 
me before coming over, and I should have 
talked to her, that is, of course if she had 
allowed me, for I can’t in the least say, 
that she would even hear me on the sub- 
ject.” 
’ “ Well,” said Cleve, with a sigh, “I have 
come — I am here — and go I cannot with- 
out seeing her—I cannot —and you, I 
think, are-too kind to wish that I should. 
Yes, Miss Sheckleton, you have been my 
true friend throughout this —what shall I 
eall it ? — wild and terrible dream — for I 
cannot believe it real — I wonder at it my- 
self —I ought to wish I had never seen her 
— but I cannot —and I think on the result 
of this visit depends the whole course of my 
lifé. You'll not see me long, I think, in the 
House of Commons, nor in England; but 
T'll tell you more by-and-by.” 

It was sunset now. A red and melan- 
choly glow, rising from ‘piles of western 
clond, melted gradually eastward into the 
deep blue of night, in which the stars were 
already glimmering. 

Along one of the broad avenues cut 
through the forest that debouches upon the 
court-yard of the quaint old chateau they 
were now walking, an:l, raising his eyes, he 
saw Margaret approaching from the antique 
house. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SHE COMES AND SPEAKS. 


“ Swe is coming, Mr. Verney,” said Miss 
Sheckleton, speaking low and quietly ; but 
her voice sounded a little strangely, and I 
think the good-natured spinster was agitat- 
ed 


Cleve, walking by her side, made no 
answer. He saw Margaret approach, and 
while she was yet a good way off, sudden- 
ly stop. She had not seen them before. 
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There seemed no indecision. It was simply 
that she was startled, and stood still. 

“ Pray, Miss Sheckleton, do you go on 
alone. Entreat her not to refuse me a few 
minutes,” said he. 

“ [ will—she shall—I will, indeed Mr. 
Verney,” said Miss Sheckleton very much 
fidgeted. But you had better remain where 
we were, just now; I will return to you, 
and —there are some French servants at 
the house — will you think me very strange 
— unkind, I am sure, you will not — if Isay 
it is only common prudence that you should 
not be seen at the house? You understand 
why I say so.” 

“ Certainly. I shall do whatever you 
think best,” he answered. They had ar- 
resteil their walk, as Margaret had done, 
during this little parley. ‘Feckege she was 
uncertain whether her approach had been 
observed. The sun had gone down by this 
time, and the twilight had begun to make 
distant objects a little indistinct. 

But there was no time for maneuvring 
here, for Miss Fanshawe resumed her walk, 
and her cousin, Anne Sheckleton, advanced 
alone to meet her. 

“‘ Margaret, dear, a friend has unexpect- 
edly arrived,” began Miss Sheckleton. 

“And gone, perhaps,” answered Margaret 
Fanshawe, in one-of her moods. ‘Better 
gone — come, darling, let us turn, and go 
towards home — it is growing so dark.” 

And with these words, taking Miss Shec- 
kleton’s hand in hers, she turned towards the 
house, not choosing to see the friend whomn 
that, elderly lady had so eagerly indicated. 

—— did Cleve Verney feel. That 
beautiful, cruel girl! — what could she mean? 
how could she treat himso? I8 there not, 
in strange countries, where people meet, a 
kindlier impulse than elsewhere ?— and 
here — could anything be more stoney and 
utterly cruel? ‘The same wonderful Cenci 
— the same low, sweet voice —the same 
laugh, even — just for a moment — but now 
— how unspeakably cruel? He could see 
that Miss Sheckleton was talking earnestl 
to her, as they walked slowly away. It all 
seemed like a dream. The formal old wood 
— the gray chateau in the background, 
rising, with its round turrets, and conical 
tops, and steep roofs against the rose-tinted 
sky of evening; and in the foreground — 
not two score steps away — those figures — 
that girl to whom so lately he was so near 
being all the world —to whom, it now ap- 
peared, he was absolutely nothing — oh! 
that he had never heard, in Shakespeare’s 
phrase, that mermaid voice ! 

His pride was wounded. With a yearning 
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that amounted to agony, he watched their re- 
ceding steps. Follow them he would not. 

He leaned against the tree by which Miss 
Sheckleton had left him, and half resolved: 
to quit that melancholy scene of his worst 
disaster without another look or word — 
with only the regrets of all a life. 

When Miss Sheckleton had reached Mar- 
aret, before the young lady spoke, she saw, 
y her unusual paleness and by something at 

once of pain and anger in her face, that she 
had seen Cleve Verney. 

“ Well, Margaret, if you wil! go, you will ; 
but, before you make it irreparable, you 
mast, at least, think.” 

“ Think of what?” said Margaret a little 
disdainfully. 

“ Think that he has come all this way for 
nothing but the ehance of seeing you; of 
poroege saying a few words to set himself 
right.” 


“Tf he wished to speak to me, he might 
have said so,” she answered. 

“ Not that I see any reason to change my 
mind on that point, or any good that can 
come, possible, or for ever, if he could talk 
and I listen for so long.” 

““ Well, but you can’t doubt what he has 
come for,” said Miss Sheckleton. 

“T don’t doubt, because I don’t mean to 
think about it,” said the young lady, looking 
fiercely up toward the gilded weather vanes 
that swung gently on the gray pinnacles of 
the chateau. 

“ Yes, but it is not a matter of doubt, or 
of thinking, but of fact, for he did say so,” 
pleaded Miss Sheckleton. 

“] wish we were in Italy, or some out- 
ofthe-way part of Spain,” said the hand- 
some girl, in the same vein, and walking still 
onward; “I always said this was too near 
England, too much in the current.” 

“ No, dear, it is a quiet place,” said good 
Anne Sheckleton. 

“ No, cousin Anne, it is the most unquiet 
place in all the world,” answered the girl, in 
a wild, low tone, as she walked on. 

“ And he wants to speak to you ; he en- 
treats a few words, a very few.” 

“ You know I ought not,” said she. 

“1 know you ought, my dear; you'll be 
sorry for it, all your days, Margaret, if you 
don’t,” replied Anne Sheckleton. 

“Come home, dear, come home, darling,” 
said the girl, peremptorily, but sadly. 

“I say, Margaret, if you let him go with- 
out speaking to him, you will regret it ail 
your days.” 

“You have no right to talk this way, 
cousin Anne; I am unhappy enough as’ it: 
is; come on;” said: she 
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“Tf you send him away, as'I say, it is all 
over between you.” 

“ So it is, it is all over; let the dead rest.” 

“ The world is wide enough; there are 
many beautiful creatures there, and he is 
himself so beautiful, and so clever ; be very 
sure you care nothing for him, before you 
send him away, for you will never see Kiet 
again,” said Miss Sheckleton. 

“ 1 know — I] am sure—I have thought 
of every thing. Ihave made up my account 
long ago, for now, and for. all my days,” 
said she. 

* So you have,” answered Miss Sheckle- 
ton. But while you have a moment tilt 
allowed you, Margaret, review it, I entreat 
of you. : 

“Come, darling, come— come — you 
ought not to have spoken to me; why have 
you said all this?” said Margaret, sadly and 
hurriedly. 

“ Now, Margaret darling, you are going to 
stay for a moment, and I will call him.” 

“No!” said the girl, passionately,” my 
mind’s made up; not in haste, cousin Anne, 
but long ago. I’ ve looked my last on him.” 

“Now, darling, listen: you know, I’ ve 
seen him, he’s looking ill, I think ; and I've 
told him that you must speak to him Marga- 
ret; and J tell you you must, said Miss 
Sheckleton, blushing in her eagerness. 

“ No, cousin Anne, let there be an end of 
this between us; I thought it was over long 
ago. To him, I will never, never — while life 
remains — never speak more.” As she thus 
spoke, walking more hurriedly toward the 
house, she heard a voice beside her say — 

“Margaret! Margaret, darling — one 
word !” 

And turning suddenly, she saw Cleve 
Verney before her. Under the thick folds 
of her chestnut hair, her features were pale 
as marble, and for a time, it seemed to him 
he saw nothing but her wild, beautiful eyes 
fixed upon him. 

Still as a statue, she stood confronting 
him. One little foot advanced, and her 
tiny hand closed, and pressed to her heart 
in the attitude in which an affrighted Nun 
might hold her crucifix. 

“ Yes, aret,” he said at last, “I was 
as near going — as you were near leaving 
me — unheard; but, thank God, that is not 
to be. No, Margaret darling, you could not. 
Wild as my words may sound in your ears, 
you will listen to them, for they shall be few ; 
you will listen to them, for you are too good 
to condemn any one that ever loved you 
unheard.” 

There was a little —_ during which all 
that passed was asilent pressure of Mise 
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Sheckleton’s hand upon Margaret’s, as very 
pale, and with her brow knit in a painful 
anxiety, she drew hurriedly back, and left 
the two young people together, standing by 
the roots of the old tree, under the faint, 
rose-tinted sky of evening. 

Lovers’ promises or lovers’ cruelties — 
which oaths are most enduring? Where 
now were Margaret’s vows? Oh! inex- 
haustible fountain of pity, and beautiful 
mutability of woman’s heart! In the pas- 
sion avowed, so often something of simula- 
tion; in the feeling disowned, so often the 
true and beautiful life. Who shall read 
this wonderful riddle, running in romance, 
and in song, and in war, the world’s history 
through ?” 

“Margaret, will you hear me?” he 
pleaded. 

To her it was like a voice in a dream, 
and a form seen there, in that dream-land 
in which we meet the dead, without won- 
der, forgetting time and separation. 

“*] don’t know that I ought to change my 
pur I don’t know why I do; but we 
shall never meet again, I am sure, so speak 


“ Yes, Margaret, I will speak on, and tell 
you how entirely you have mistaken and 
wronged me,” said Cleve Verney, in the 


same sad and passionate tones. 

Good-natured Anne Sheckleton, watch- 
ing ata little distance, saw the talk — at 
first belonging altogether to Mr. Verney, 
at last begin to divide itself a little; then 
side by side they walked a few steps, and 
then paused again: and so once more a short 
way, the lady looking down, and then on 
and on to the margin of that long straight 
pond, on which in their season are floating 
water-lilies, and, under its great oblong 
mirror, gliding those golden fishes which 
are, as we have seen, one of our spinster 
friend’s kindly resources in this quaint exile. 
And so the twilight deepened: and Miss 
Sheckleton saw these two figures like shad- 
ows gliding side by side, to and fro, alon 
the margin, till the moonlight came an 
lighted the still pool over, and dappled the 
sward with the shadows of the trees, and 
made the old chateau in the back-ground, 
with its white front, its turrets and pinna- 
cles and gilded vanes, look filmy as a fairy 
castle. 

Wrapping her cloak about her, she sat 
herself down upon the marble seat close 
by, unobserved and pleased, watching this 
picture of Lorenzo and Jessica, and of all 
such moonlighted colloquies, with a wonder- 
ful and excited interest — with, indeed, a 
mixture of melancholy and delight and fear. 
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Half-hour after half-hour glided by, as 
she looked on this picture, and read in he 
the romance that was weaving itself out of 
the silvery thread of their sweet discourse in 
this sad old scene. And then she looked 
at her watch, and wondered how the time 
had sped, and sighed; and smiling and ask- 
ing no question, came before them, and in 
a low, gentle warning, told them that the 
hour for parting had come. 

As they stood side by side in the moon- 
light, did the beautiful girl, with the flush 
of that romantic hour, never, never to be 
forgotten, on her cheek, with its light in her 
wonderful eyes, ever look so beautiful be- 
fore? Or did that young man, Cleve Ver- 
ney, whom she thought she understood, but 
did not, ever look so handsome ? — the en- 
thusiasm and the glow of his victory in his 
strangely beautiful face. 

There were a few silent moments: and 
she thought could fancy paint a more beau- 
tiful young couple than these ! 

There are scenes— only momentary — so 
near Paradise—sights, so nearly angelic, 
that they touch us with a mysterious ecsta- 
sy and sorrow. In the glory and transla- 
tion of the moment, the feeling of its transi- 
tariness, and the sense of our mortal lot, 
cross and thrill us with a strange pain, like 
the mysterious anguish that mingles in the 
rapture of sublime music. So, Miss Sheck- 
leton, very pale, smiling very tenderly, 
sobbed and wept, one would have said bit- 
terly, for a little while; and, drying her 
eyes quickly, saw before her the same beau- 
tiful young faces looking upon hers; and the 
old lady took their hands and pressed them, 
and smiled a great deal through her tears, and 
said —“ All, at last, as I wished it: God 
bless you both — God Almighty bless you, 
my darling:” and she put her arms about 
y~ or neck, and kissed her very ten- 

erly. 

‘And then came. the reminder, that must 
not beslighted. The hour had come, in- 
deed, and Cleve must positively go. Miss 
Sheckleton would hear of no further delay 
—no, not another minute. Her fear of 
Sir Booth was profound; so, with a“ God 
bless you, darling,” and a very pale face, 
and — why should there not be — one long, 
long kiss, Cleve Verney took his leave, and 
was gone; and the sailing moon lost herself 
among clouds, so darkness stole swiftly over 
the landscape. 

Margaret Fanshawe drew her dear old 
cousin near to her, and in turn, placing her 
arms round her neck folded her close, and 
Annie Sheckleton could feel the wild throb- 
bing of the young girl's heart close to her own. 
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was not weeping, but she stood 
very pale, with her arms still laid on her 
cousin’s shoulders, and looked almost wildly 
down into her wistful eyes. 

“ Cousin Annie — oh, darling! you must 
pray for me,” said Margaret Fanshawe. “I 
thought it could never be; I thought I knew 
myself, but all ¢hat is vain: there is another 
will above us — Fate — Eternal Fate, and I 
am where I am, I know not how. 

“ Why aret, darling, it is what I have 
been longing for — the very best thing that 
could have happened; you ought to be the 
happiest girl in the world,” urged Miss 
Annie Sheckleton, cheerily. 

“ No, darling ; I am not happy, except in 
this, that I know I love him, and would 
not give him up for all the world; but it 
seems to me to have been, from first to last, 
a fatality, and I can’t shake off the fear that 
lies at my heart. 

“ Hush, dear —I' hear wheels, I think,” 
said Miss Sheckleton, listening. 

Margaret was pre-occupied, and did not 
listen. I don’t think she cared much at that 
moment who came or went, except that one 
to whom her love was now irrevocably 
given. 

“ No; I can’t hear — no; but he will be 
here immediately. We must not be out, 
you know; he may ask for me and he so — 
so very — what shall I say ?” 

Margaret did not mind. She turned a 
wild and plaintive look upward towards the 
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struggling moon — now emerging, now lost 
again — and she said, 

“ Come, darling — let us go,” said Marga- 
ret. 

And she looked around her gently, as if 
awaking from a dream. 

“ Come, darling,” she continued, placing 
her hand on Anne Sheckleton’s arm. 

‘* Yes; and you are not to tease yourself, 
Margaret, dear, with fancies and follies. 
As I said before, you ought to be one of the 
happiest girls in existence.” ~ 

“So I am—in a sense —ina degree,” 
she answered, dreamily —“ very happy — 
oh ! wonderfully happy — but there is — and 
I can’t help i—the feeling of something 
overhanging me. I don’t know what — fa- 
tal, as I said; but, beit what it may, let it 
come. I could not lose him now, for all the 
world.” j 

She was looking up as she spoke, toward 
the broken moonlight, herself as pale, and a 
strange plaintive smile of rapture broke 
over her beautiful face, as if answering the 
smile of a spirit in the air. 

“Come, darling, come,” whispered Miss 
Sheckleton, and they walked side by side in 
silence to the house, and so to Margaret’s 
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‘room, where she sat down by the window, 


looking out, and kind Anne Sheckleton sat 
by the table, with her thin old hand to her 
cheek, watching her fondly, and awaiting an 
opportunity to speak, for she was longing to 
hear a great deal more. 





A pocket microscope, of a simple and cheap 
kind, has been prepared by Messrs. Frith, the 
opticians. It consists of a small lens, of ex- 
ceedingly short focus (1-25th of an inch, ac- 
cording to the makers), which is fitted into a 
brass tabe. Immediately beneath the lens is a 
glass plate, in which such objects as cheese- 
mites, wheel-animalcules, &c., are to be placed. 
At the other extremity of the tube is a dia- 
hragm, the object of which we do not perceive. 

manufacturers’ prospectus styles the lens 

the eye-piece ; the plate on which the object is 
. pra any oan ae oe 
condenser. Ais applications of 
optical expressions are not in accordance with 
the i of mi ists, they are likely 


terminology of microscopists 
to lead to error. The lens has a high magnify- 
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ing power ; but it has certain optical disadvan- 
tages. 


M. Scontetten has described and figured some 
curious surgical instruments, recently found in 
what is supposed to have been a surgeon’s 
house at Herculaneum. Several specimens 
were found, but the following show in an es 
pecial manner the- advanced conditions of sur- 
gery at the date of the destruction of Hercula+: 
neum! “ Sounds ” for male and female adults, 
and for children ; a speeulum uteri with two, an@ 
another with three valves; and a lumani. 
Some of our modern inventors will be surprised 
to find their discoveries in use so far back as 
two thousand years since. 
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This article is by Carlyle. It has made much 
talk. Itisthe utterance uf the leading prophet of 
Toryism, — Absolutism, — Slavery. e cannot in 
any other oer well justify ourselves for leaving 
it out of the Living Age as by putting it in. So 
we copy it from Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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I 


THERE probably never was since the 
Heptarchy ended, or almost since it began, 
so bugely critical an epoch in the history of 
England as this we have now entered upon, 
with universal self-congratulation and fing. 
ing up of caps; nor one in which, — with 
no Norman Invasion now ahead, to lay hold 
of it, to bridle and regulate it for us (little 
thinking it was for us), and guide it into 
higher and wider regions,— the question 
of utter death or of nobler new life for the 
poor Country was so uncertain. Three 
things seem to be agreed upon by gods and 
men, at least by English men and gods ; 
certain to happen, and are now in visible 
course of fulfilment. 

1° Democracy to complete itself; to go 
the full length of its course, towards the 
Bottomless or into it, no power now extant 
to prevent it or even considerably retard it, 
— till we have seen where it will lead 
us to, and whether there will then be any 
return possible, or none. Complete “ lib- 
erty” to all persons; Count of Heads to be 
the Divine Court uf Appeal on every ques- 
tion and interest of mankind; Count of 
Heads to choose a Parliament according to 
its own heart at last, and sit with Penny 
Newspapers zealously watching the same ; 
said Parliament, so chosen and so watched, 
to do what trifle of legislating and adminis- 
tering may still be needed in such an Eng- 
land, with its hundred and fifty millions 
‘ free’ more and more to follow each his own 
nose, by way of guide-post in this intricate 
world. 

2° That, in a limited time, say 50 years 
hence, the Church, all Churches and so- 
called religions, the Christian Religion 
itself, shall have deliquesced, — into “ Lib- 
erty of Conscience,” Progress of Opinion, 
Progress of Intellect, Philanthropic Move- 
ment, and other aqueous residues, of a 
vapid badly-scented character ;— and shall, 
like water spilt upon the ground, trouble 
nobody considerably thenceforth, but evap- 
orate at its leisure. 

3° That, in lieu thereof, there shall be 
Free Trade, in all senses, and to all lengths: 
unlimited Free Trade, — which some take 
to mean, ‘ Free racing, ere long with un- 
limited speed, in the career of Cheap and 
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| Nasty ;’ — this beautiful career, not in sho 

| goods only, but in all things temporal, spir- 
| itual and eternal, to be flung generously 
| open, wide as the portals of the universe ; 
so that everybody shall start free, and every- 
where, ‘under enlightened popular suf- 
frage,’ the race shall be to the swift, and the 
high office shall fall to him who is ablest 
if not to do it, at least. to get elected for 
doing 1t. 

These are three altogether new and very 
considerable achievements, lying visibly 
ahead of us, not far off, — and so extremel 
considerable, that every thinking English 
creature is tempted to go into manifold re- 
flections and inquiries upon them. My own 
have not been wanting, any time these 
thirty years past, but they have not been of 
a joyful or triumphant nature; not prone to 
utter themselves; indeed expecting, till 
lately, that they might with propriety lie 
unuttered altogether. But the series of 
events comes swifter and swifter, at a strange 
rate ; and hastens unexpectedly, — ‘ veloci- 
ty increasing ’ (if you will consider, for this 
too is as when the little stone has been loos- 
ened, which sets the whole mountain side 
in motion) ‘ as the square of the time :’ — so 
that the wisest Prophecy finds it was quite 
wrong as to date; and, patiently, or even 
indolently waiting, is astonished to see it- 
self fulfilled, not in centuries as anticipated, 
but in decades and years. It was a clear 
prophecy, for instance, that Germany would 
either become honourably Prussian or go to 
gradual annihilation : but who of us expect- 
ed that we ourselves, instead of our chil- 
dren’s children, should live to behold it; 
that a magnanimous and fortunate Herr 
von Bismarck, whose dispraise was in all the 
newspapers, would, to his own amazement, 
find the thing now double; and would do 
it, do the essential of it, in a few of the cur- 
rent weeks? That England would have to 
take the Niagata leap of completed Democ- 
racy one day, was also a plain prophecy, 
though uncertain as to time. 


Il. 


The prophecy, truly, was plain enough- 
this long while :— “ Adyua yap abrov TH 
yetaaAre; For who can change the opinion 
of these people?” as the sage Antoninus 
notes. It is indeed strange how preposses- 
sions and delusions seize upon whole com- 
munities of men ; no basis in the notion they 
have formed, yet everybody adopting it, 
everybody finding the whole world agree" 
with him in it, and accept it as an axiom 0: 
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Euclid; and, in the universal repetition 
and reverberation, taking all contradiction 
of it as an insult, and a sign of malicious in- 
sanity, hardly to be borne with patience. 
“For who can change the opinion of these 

ople?” as our Divus Imperator says. 
No wisest of mortals. This people cannot 
be convinced out of its “ axiom of Euclid” 
by any reasoning whatsoever; on the con- 
trary, all the world assenting, and continu- 
ally repeating and reverberating, there soon 
comes that singular phenomenon, which the 
Germans call Schwdrmerey (‘ enthusiasm’ is 
our r Greek equivalent), which means 
simply ‘ Swarmery,’ or the ‘ Gathering of Men 
in Swarms,’ and what prodigies they are in 
the habit of doing and believing, when thrown 
into that miraculous condition. Some big 
Queen Bee is in the centre of the swarm ;— 
but any commonplace stupidest bee, Cleon 
the Tanner, Betles, John of Leyden, John 
of Bromwicham, any bee whatever, if he can 
happen, by noise or otherwise, to be chosen 
for the function, will straightway get fatted 
and inflated into bulk, which of itself 
means complete capacity; no difficulty 
about your Queen Bee: and the swarm 
once f.rmed, finds itself impelled to action, 
as with one heart and one mind. ‘Singular, 
in the case of human swarms, with what 
perfection of unanimity and quasi-religious 
conviction the stipidest absurdities can be 
received as axioms of Euclid, nay as articles 
of faith, which you are not only to believe, 
unless malignantly insane, but are (if you 
have any honour or morality) to push into 
practise, and quam primim see done, if your 
soul would ‘live! Divine commandment to 
vote (“ Manhood Suffrage,’ — Horsehood, 
Doghood ditto not yet treated of) ; univer- 
sal “ glorious liberty ” (to Sons ot the Devil 
in overwhelming majority, as would ap- 
pear): count of Heads the God-appointed 
way in this universe, all other ways Devil- 
eppointed ; in one brief word, which in- 
cludes whatever of palpable incredibility 
and delirious absurdity, universally believed, 
can be uttered or imagined, on these points, 
“the equality of men,” any man equal to 
any other ; Seadien Nigger to Socrates or 
Shakspere ; Judas Iscariot to Jesus Christ ; 
—and Bedlam and Gehenna equal to the 
New Jerusalem, shall we say’ If these 
wa are taken up, not only as axioms of 
Euclid, but as articles of religion burning to 
be put in practice for the salvation of the 
world, — I think you will admit that Swarm- 
ery plays a wonderful part in the heads. of 
poor man kind ; and that very considerable 
sults are likely to follow from it in our day! 

But you will in vain attempt, by argu- 
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ment of human intellect, to contradict or 
turn aside any of these divine axioms, iu- 
disputable as those of Euclid, and of sacred 
or quasi-celestial quality to boot: if you 
have neglected the one method (which was 
a silent one) of dealing with them at- an 
early stage, they are thenceforth invincible ; 
and will plunge more and more madly 
forward towards practical fulfilment : — 
once fulfilled, it will then be seen how 
credible and wise they were. Not even 
the Queen Bee but will then know what to 
think of them. Then, and never till then. 
By far the notablest result of Swarmery, 
in these times, is that of the late American 
War, with Settlement of the Nigger Ques- 
tion for result. Essentially the Nigger 
Question was one of the smallest; and in 
itself did not much concern mankind in the 
present time of struggles and hurries. One 
always rather likes the Nigger ; evidently a 
poor blockhead with good dispositions, with 
affections, attachments, — with a turn for 
Nigger Melodies, and the like :— he is the 
only Savage of all the coloured races that 
doesn’t die out on sight of the White Man ; 
but can actually live beside him, and work 
and increase and be merry. The Almighty 
Maker has appointed him to be a Servant. 
Under penalty of Heaven’s curse, neither 
party to this per, Ser samen shall neglect 
or misdo his duties therein ; — and it is cer- 
tain (though as yet widely unknown), Ser- 
vantship on the nomadic principle, at the 
rate of so many shillings per day, cannot be 
other than misdone. The whole world rises 
in shrieks against you, on hearing of such a 
thing: — yet the whole world, listening to 
the cool Sheffield disclosures of rattening,. 
and the market-rates of murder in that 
singular “ Sheffield Assassination Company 
(Limited),” feels its hair rising on end ;— 
to little purpose hitherto; being without 
even a gallows to make response! The 
fool of a world listens, year after year, for 
above a generation back, to “ disastrous 
strikes,” “ merciless lockouts,” and other de- 
tails of the nomadic scheme of servitude ; 
nay is becoming thoroughly disquieted about 
its own too lofty-minded flunkies, mutinous 
maid-servants (ending, too often as “ dis- 
tressed needle-women ;” thirty thousand of 
these latter now on the pavements of Lon- 
don), and the kindred phenomena on every 
hand: but it will be long before the fool of 
a world open its eyes to the taproot of all 
that, — to the frantic notion, in short, That 
servantship and —yogn + on the nomadic 
principle, was ever, or will ever be, except 
for brief periods, possible among human 
creatures. Poor souls, and when they have 
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discovered it, what a puddling and welter- 
ing, and scolding and jargoning, there will 
be, before the first real step towards reme- 
dy is taken! 

Servantship, like all solid contracts be- 
tween men (like wedlock itself, which was 
once nomadic enough, temporary enough !) , 
must become a contract of permanency, not 
easy to dissolve, but difficult extremely, — a 
“ contract for life,” if you can manage it 
(which you cannot, without many wise laws 
and regulations, and a great deal of earnest 
thought and anxious experience), will evi- 
dently be the best of all. And this was 
already the Nigger’s essential ition. 
Mischief, irregularities, injustices, did pro- 
bably abound between Nigger and Buckra ; 
but the poisonous taproot of all mischief, 
and impossibility of fairness, humanity, or 
well-doing in the contract, never had been 
there! Of all else the remedy was easy in 
comparison ; vitally important to every just 
man concerned in it; and, under all ob- 
structions (which in the American case, 
begirt with frantic “ Abolitionists,” fire- 
breathing like the old Chimera, were im- 
mense), was gradually getting itself done. 
To me individually the Nigger’s case was 
not the most pressing in the world, but 
among the least so! America, however, 
had got into Swarmery upon it (not Ameri- 
ea’s blame either, but in great part ours, 
and that of the nonsense we sent over to 
them) ; and felt that in the Heavens or the 
Earth there was nothing so godlike, or 
ineomparably pressing to be done. Their 
energy, their valour, their &c. &c. were 
worthy of the stock they sprang from :— 
and now, poor fellows, done it is, with a 
witness. A continent of the earth has been 
submerged, for certain years, by deluges as 
from the -Pit of Hell; half a million (some 
say a whole million, but surely they exag- 
gerate *) of excellent White Men, full of 

ifts and faculty, have slit one another into 

id death, in a temporary humor, which 

will leave centunies of remembrance fierce 
e : and three million Blacks, men and 
brothers (of a sort), are completely “ eman- 
cipated ;” launched into the career of im- 
provement,— likely to be “improved off 
the face of the earth” in a generation or 
two! That is the dismal prediction to me, 
of the warmest enthusiast to their Cause 
‘whom I have known of American men, — 
who doesn’t regret his great efforts either, 
in the great Cause now won, Cause incom 
parably the most important on Earth or in 


* “ More than half a million.” (Lunt, Origin of 
the late War : New York, 1867.) 
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Heaven at this time. Papae, papae; won- 
derful indeed ! 


In our own country, too, Swarmery has 
ete a great part for many years past; 
and especially is now playing, in these very 
days and months. Our accepted axioms 
about “Liberty,” Constitutional Govern- 
ment,” “ Reform,” and the like objects, are 
of truly wonderful texture: venerable by 
antiquity, many of them, and written in all 
manner of Canonical Books; or else, the 
newer part of them, celestially clear as 
perfect unanimity of all tongues, and Vor 
populi vor Dei, can make them: axioms 
confessed, or even inspirations and gospel 
verities, to the general mind of man. To 
the mind of here and there a man, it begins 
to be suspected that perhaps they are only 
conditionally true ; that taken uncondition- 
ally, or under changed conditions, they are 
not true, but false and even disastrously 
and fatally so. Ask yourself about “ Lib- 
erty,” for example; what you do really 
mean by it, what in any just and rational 
soul is that Divine quality of liberty? 
That a man be “ free,” as we call it, 
be permitted to unfold himself in works of ° 
goodness and nobleness, is surely a blessing 
to him, immense and indispensable ;— to 
him and to those about him. But that a 
bad man be “ free,” — permitted to unfold 
himself in his particular way, is contrari- 
wise, the fatallest curse you could inflict on 
him ; curse and nothing else, to him and all 
his neighbours. Him the very Heavens 
call upon you to persuade, to urge, induce, 
compel, into something of well-doing; if 
you absolutely cannot, if he will continue 
in ill-doing, —then for him (I can assure 
you, though you will be shocked to hear it), 
the one “blessing” left is en iest 

liows you can lead him to. ediest, 
hat at least his ill-doing may cease quam 
primim. Oh, my friends, whither are you 
buzzing and swarming, in this extremely 
absurd manner? Expecting a Millennium 
from “extension of the suffrage,” laterally’ 
vetrically, or in whatever way ? 

All the Millenniums I ever heard of here- 
tofore were to be preceded by a “ chaining 
of the Devil for a thousand years,” — laying 
him up, tied neck and heels, and put be- 

@ stirring, as the preliminary. You too 


ave been taking preliminary steps, with 
more and more ardour, for a thirty years 
back ; but they seem to be all in the oppo- 
site direction: a cutting asunder of 
and ties, wherever you might find them; 
pretty indiscriminate of choice,in the matter : 
a general repeal of old regulations,.fetters, 
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and restrictions (restrictions on the Devil 
originally, I believe, for most but now 
fallen slack and ineffectual), which had be- 
come unpleasant to many of you, — with 
loud shouting from the multitude, as strap 
after strap was cut, “ Glory, glory, another 
strap is gone ! ” — this, I think, has mainly 
been the sublime legislative industry of Par- 
liament since it became “ Reform Parlia- 
ment ;” victoriously successful, and thought 
sublime and beneficent by some. So that 
now hardly any limb of the Devil has a 
thrum, or tatter of rope or leather left upon 
it: —there needs almost superhuman heroism 
in you to “whip” a Garotter; no Fenian 
taken with the reddest hand is ‘o be meddled 
with, under penalties; hardly a murderer, 
never so detestable and hideous, but you 
find him “insane,” and board him at the 
public expense,” a very peculiar British 
Prytaneum of these days! And in fact, THE 
Devit (he, verily, if you will consider the 
sense of words) is likewise become an 
Emancipated Gentleman; lithe of limb 
as in Adam and Eve’s time, and scarcely a 
toe or finger of him tied any more. And 
ou, my astonishing friends, you are certain- 
y getting into a millennium, such as never 
was before, — hardly even in the dreams of 
Bedlam. Better luck to you by the way, 
my poor friends ;—a little less of buzzing, 
humming, swarming (i.e. tumbling in inf 
nite noise and darkness), that you might try 
to look a little each for himself, what kind 
of “ way ” it is! But indeed your “ Reform” 
movement, from of old, has been wonderful 
to me ; everybody meaning by it, not “ Re- 
formation,” practical amendment of his own 
foul courses, or even of his neighbour’s; no 
thought of that whatever, though that, you 
would say, is the one thing to be thought of 
and aimed at;— but meaning simply Ex- 
tension of the Suffrage! Bring in more vot- 
ing ; that will clear away the universal rot- 
tenness, and puddle of mendacities, in 
which poor England is drowning; let Eng- 
land only vote sufficiently, and all is clean 
andsweet again. A very singular swarmery 
this of the Reform movement, I must say. 


III. 


Inexpressibly delirious seems to me, at 
present in my solitude, the puddle of Parlia- 
ment and Public upon what it calls the “ Re- 
form Measure ;” that is to say, The calling 
in of new supplies of blockheadism, gulli- 
bility, bribeability, amenability to beer and 
balderdash, by way of amending the woes 
we have had from our previous supplies of 
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that bad article. The intellect of a man 
who believes in the possibility of “ improve- 
ment” by such a method is to me a finished 
off and shut up intellect, with which I would 
not argue: mere waste of wind between ys 
to exchange words on that class of topics. 
It is not Thought, this which my reforming 
brother utters to me with such emphasis 
and eloquence; itis mere “reflex and re- 
verberation,” repetition of what he has al- 
ways heard others imagining to think, and 
neu as orthodox, indisputable, and the 
gospel of our salvation in this world. Does 
not all Nature groan everywhere, and lie in 
bondage, till you give ita Parliament? Is 
one a man at all unless one have a suffrage 
to Parliament ? These are axioms admitted 
by all English creatures for the last two bun- 
dred years. If you have the misfortune 
not to believe in them at all, but to believe 
the contrary for a long time past, the infer- 
ences and inspirations drawn from them, 
and the “ swarmeries” and enthusiasms of 
mankind thereon, will seem to you not a 
little marvellous ! — 


Meanwhile the good that lies in this de- 
lirious “ new Reform Measure,” — as there 
lies something of good in almost everything, 
— is perhaps not inconsiderable. It accele- 
rates notably what I have long looked upon 
as inevitable ; — pushes us at once into the 
Niagara Rapids : irresistibly propelled, with 
ever-increasing velocity, we shall now arrive; 
who knows how soon! For the last thirty 
years it has been growing more and more 
evident that there was only this issue; but 
now the issue itself has become imminent, 
the distance of it to be guessed by years. 
Traitorous Politicians, grasping at votes, 
even votes from the rabble, have brought it 
on ;— one cannot but consider them traitor- 
ous; and for one’s own poor share, would 
rather have been shot than been concerned 
in it : — but, after all my silent indignation 
and disgust, I cannot pretend to be clearl 
sorry that such a consummation is expedited. 
I say to myself, “ Well, perhaps the sooner 
such a mass of hypocrisies, universal mis- 
managements and brutal platitudes and 
infidelities ends, — if not in some improve- 
ment, then in death and finis, — may it not 
be the better? The sum of our sins, in- 
creasing steadily day by day, will at least be 
less, the sooner the settlement is!” Nay, 
have not I a kind of secret satisfaction, of 
the malicious or even of the judiciary kind 
(schadenfreude, ‘ mischief-joy,’ the Germans 
call it, but really it is justice-joy withal), 
that he they call “ Dizzy ” is to do it; that 
others jugglers, of an unconscious and 
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deeper type, having sold their Mother’s 
body . mess of Official Pictage, this 
clever conscious juggler steps in, “ Soft you, 
my honourable fiends ; I will weigh out the 
corpse of your Mother (mother of mine 
she never was, but only stepmother and 
milk-cow) ; — and you shan’t have the pot- 
tage: not yours, you observe, but mine!” 
This really is a pleasing trait of its sort. 


Perhaps the consummation may be now 
nearer than is thought. It seems to me 
sometimes as if everybody had privately 
now given up serious notion of resisting it. 
Beales and his ragamuffins pull down the 
railings of Her Majesty’s Park, when Her 
Majesty refuses admittance; Home Secre- 
tary Walpole (representing England’s Ma- 
jesty) listens to a Colonel Dickson talking 
of “ barricades,” “improvised pikes,” &c. ; 
does not order him to be conducted, and if 
necessary, to be kicked downstairs, with 
orders never to return, in case of worse; 
and when Beales says, “I will see that the 
Queen’s Peace js kept,” Queen (by her 
Walpole) answers, “ Will you, then; God 
bless you /” and bursts into tears. Those 
‘tears’ are certainly an epoch in England ; 
nothing seen, or dreamt of, like them in the 
History o: poor England till now. 

In the same direction we have also our 
remarkable “ Jamaica Committee;” and a 
Lord Chief Justice ‘speaking six hours’ 
(with such “eloquence,” such &c. &c. as 
takes with ravishment the general Editorial 
ear, Penny and Three-penny), to prove 
that there is no such thing, nor ever was, as 
Martial Law;— and that any governor, 
commanded soldier, or official person, putting 
down the frightfullest Mob-insurrection, 
Black or White, shall do it with the rope 
round his neck, by way of encouragement 
to him. Nobody answers this remarkable 
Lord Chief Justice, “Lordship, if you were 
to speak for six hundred years, instead of 
six hours, you would only prove the more 
to us that, unwritten if you will, but real 
and fundamental, anterior to all written 
laws, and first making written laws possible, 
there must have been, and is, and will be, 
coeval with Human Society, from its first 
beginnings to its ultimate end, an actual Mar- 
tial Law, of more validity than any other 
law whatever. Lordship, if there is no 


written law that three and three shall be 
six, do you wonder at the Statute Boo‘ for 
that omission ? You may shut those eloquent 
lips and go home to dinner. May your 
shadow never be less; greater it perhaps 
has little chance of being.” 

Truly one knows not whether less to 
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venerate the Majesty’s Ministers, who, in- 
stead of rewarding their Governor Eyre, 
throw him out of window to a small loud 

p, small as now appears, and nothing 

t a group or knot of rabid Nigger-Philan- 
thropists, barking furiously in the gutter, 
and threatening one’s Reform Bill with loss 
of certain friends and votes (which could 
not save it, either, the dear og! aad 
that other unvenerable Majesty’s Ministry. 
which on Beales’s generous undertaking for 
the Peace of an afflicted Queen’s Majesty, 
bursts into tears. 

Memorable considerably, and altogether 
new in our History, are both those ministe- 
rial feats; and both point significantly the 
same way. The perceptible, but as yet un- 
acknowledged truth is, people are gettin 
dimly sensible that our social affairs an 
arrangements, all but the money-safe, are 
pretty universally a Falsehood, an elaborate 
old-established Hypocrisy, which is even 
serving its own poor private purpose ill, and 
is openly mismanaging every public pur- 
pose or interest, to a shameful and indefen- 
sible extent. For such a Hypocrisy, in any 
detail of it (except the money-safe), nobody, 
official or other, is willing to risk his skin ; 
but cautiously looks round whether there is 
no rn to retire by, and retires accord- 
ingly, —leaving any mob-leader, Beales, 
John of Leyden, Walter-the-Pennyless, or 
other impotent enough loud individual, with 
his tail of loud Roughs, to work their own 
sweet will. Safer to humour the mob than 
repress them, with the rope about your 
neck. Everybody sees the Official slinking 
off, has a secret fellow-feeling with it; no- 
body admires it ; but the spoken disapprov- 
al is languid, and generally from the teeth 
outwards. ‘Has not everybody been very 
good to you?” say the highest Editors, in 
these current days, admonishing and sooth- 
ing down Beales and his Roughs. So that 
if loud mobs, supported by one or two Elo- 
quences in the House, choose to proclaim, 
some day,-with vociferation, as some day 
they will, “Enough of kingship, and its 
grimacings and futilities! Is it not a Hy- 
pocrisy and Humbug, as you yourselves well 
know? We demand to become Common- 
wealth of England; that will perhaps be 
better, worse it cannot be !” — in such case, 
how much of available resistance does the 
reader think would ensue? From official 
persons, with the rope round their neck, 
should you expect a great amount? I do 
not; or that resistance to the death would 
anywhere, ‘ within these walls’ or without, 
be the prevailing phenomenon. 

For we are people drowned in Hypoc- 
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risy ; saturated with it to the bone : — alas 
it 1s even so, in spite of far other intentions 
at one time, and of a languid, dumb, but 
ineradicable inward protest against it still : 
—and we are beginning to be universally 
conscious of that horrible condition, and by 
no means disposed to die in behalf of con- 
tinuing it! It has lasted long, that unblessed 
rocess; process of ‘lying to steep in the 
evil’s Pickle,’ for above two hundred years 
(I date the formal beginning of it from the 
ear 1660, and desperate return of Sacred 
ajesty after such an ousting as it had 
got); process which appears to be now 
about complete. Who could regret the finis 
of such a thing; finis on any terms what- 
ever! Possibly it will not be death eternal, 
possibly only death temporal, death tempo- 
rar 


'y- 

My neighbours, by the million ,against 
one, all expect that it will almost certainly 
be New-birth, a Saturnian time, — with 
gold nugaete themselves more plentiful than 
ever. for us we will say, Rejoice in the 
awakening of poor England even on these 
terms. To lie torpid, sluttishly gurgling 
and mumbling, spiritually in soak ‘in the 
Devil’s Pickle’ (choicest elixir the Devil 
brews, — is not unconscious or half-con- 
scious Hypocrisy, and quiet Make-believe of 
yourself and others, strictly that?) for 
above two hundred years: that was the in- 
finitely dismal condition, all others are but 
finitely so. 


IV. 


Practically the worthiest inquiry, in re- 
gard to all this, would be: “ What are prob- 
ably the steps towards consummation all this 
will now take; what are, in main features, 
the issues it will arrive at, on unexpectedly 
(with immense surprise to the most) shoot- 
ing Niagara, to the bottom? And above 
all, what are the possibilities, resources, 
impediments, conceivable methods and at- 
temptings of its ever getting out again?” 
Darker subject of Prophecy can be laid be- 
fore no man: and to be candid with myself 
up to this date, I have never seri- 
ously meditated it, far less grappled 
with it as a Problem in any sort prac- 
tical. Let me avoid branch first of this 
inquiry altogether. If “ immortal smash,” 
and shooting of the Falls, be the one issue, 
ahead, our and the reformed Parliament’s 
procedures and adventures in arriving there 
are not worth conjecturing in comparison! 
— And yet the inquiry means withal, both 
branches of it mean, “ What are the duties 
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Meditated it must be, and light sought on 
it, however hard or impossible to find! It 
is not always the part of the infinitesimal 

small minority of wise men and good citi- 
zens to sit silent ; idle they should never sit. 


Supposing the Commonwealth established, 
and Democracy rampant, as in America, or 
in France by fits for 70 odd years past, — 
it is a favourable fact that our Aristocracy, 
in their essential height of position, and ca- 
pability (or possibility) of doing good, are 
not at once likely to be interfered with ; 
that they will be continued farther on their 
trial, and only the question somewhat more 
stringently put tothem, “ What are yougood 
for, then? Show us, show us, or else disap- 
pear!” I regard this, potentially a great 
benefit ; — springing from what seems a mad 
enough phenomenon, the fervid zeal in be- 
half of this “new Reform Fill” and all 
kindred objects, which is manifested by the 
better kind of our young Lords and Hon- © 
ourables ; a thing very curious tome. Some- 
what resembling that bet of the impetuous 
Irish carpenter, astride of his plank firmly 
stuck out of window in the sixth story, 
“Two to one, 1 can saw this plank in so 
many minutes ;” and sawing accordingly, 
fiercely impetuous, — with success! But 
from the maddest thing, as we said, there 
usually may come some particle of good 
withal (if any poor particle of good did lie 
in it, waiting to be comargee ') — and this 
is a signal instance of thatkind. Our Aris- 
tocracy are not hated or disliked by any 
Class of the People, but on the contrary 
are looked up to, — with a certain vulgarly 
human admiration, and spontaneous recog- 
nition of their good qualities and good for- 
tune, which is by no means wholly envious 
or wholly servile, — by all classes, lower 
and lowest class included. And indeed, in 
spite of lamentable exceptions too visible 
all round, my vote would still be, That from 
Pleps to Prineeps, there was still no Class 
among us intrinsically so valuable and rec- 
ommendable. 

What the possibilities of our Aristocracy 
might still be ? this is a question | have of- 
ten asked myself. Surely their possibili- 
ties might still be considerable; though I 
confess they lie in a most abstruse, and as 
yet quite uninvestigated condition. But a 
body of brave men, and of beautiful polite 
women, furnis!ed gratis as they are, — some 
of them (as my Lord Derby, I am told, in 
a few years will be) with not far from two- 
thirds of a million sterling annually, — 
ought to be good for something, in a society 


of good citizens in it, now and onwards ?” | mostly fallen vulgar and chaotic like ours 
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More than once, I have been affected with 
a deep sorrow and respect for noble souls 
among them, and their high stoicism, and 
silent resignation to’ a kind of life which 
they individually could not alter, and saw 
to be so empty and paltry: life of Giving 
and receiving Hospitalities in a gracefully 
splendid manner. * This, then” (such mute 
soliloquy I have read on some noble brow), 
“this, and something of Villaze-schools, of 
Consulting with the Parson, care of Peasant 
Cottages and Economies, is to be all our 
task in the world? Well, well; let us at 
least do this, in our most perfect way !” 

In past years I have sometimes thought 
what a thing it would be, could the Queen 
“in Council” (in Parliament or wherever 
it, were) pick out some gallant-minded, 
stout, well gifted Cadet, younger son of a 
Duke, of an Earl, of a Queen herself; 
younger Son doomed now to go mainly to 
the Devil, for absolute want. of a career ; — 
and say to him, “ Young fellow, if there do 
lie in you potentialities of governing, of 
gradually guiding, leading and coercing to 
a noble goal, how sad is it they should be 
all lost! They are the grandest gifts a mor- 
tal can have ; and they are. of all, the most 
necessary to other mortals in this world. 
See, I have scores on scores of ‘ Colonies,’ 
all ungoverned, and nine-tenths of them full 
of jungles, boa constrictors, rattlesnakes, 
Parliamentary Eloquences, and Emanci- 
aa 9 Niggers, ripening towards nothing 

ut destruction : one of these you shall have, 
you as Vice-King; on rational conditions, 
and ad vitam aut culpam it shall be yours 
(and your posterity’s if worthy): go you 
and buckle with it, in the name of Heaven : 
and let us see what y<u will build it to!” 
To something how much better than the 
Parliamentary Eloquences are doing, — 
thinks the reader? Good Heavens, these 
West-India Islands, some of them, appear 
to be the richest and most favoured spots on 
the Planet Earth. Jamaica is an angry sub- 
ject, and I am shy to speak of it. Poor Do- 
minica itself is described to me in a way to 
kindle a heroic young heart; look at Do- 
minica for an instant: 

Hemispherical, they say, or in the shape 
of an Inverted Washbowl; rim of it, first 
twenty miles of it all round, starting from 
the sea, is flat alluvium, the fruitfullest in 
Nature, fit for any noblest spice or product, 
but unwholesome except for Niggers held 
steadily to their work: grouod then gradu- 
ally rises, umbrageously rich throughout. 
becomes fit for coffee ; still rises, now bears 
oak woods, cereals, Indian corn,- Enghsh 
wheat, and in this upper portion is salubri- 
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ous and delightful for the European, — who 
might there spread and grow, according to 
the wisdom given him; say only to a popu- 
lation of 100,000 adult men ; well fit to de- 
fend their Island against all comers, and 
beneficently keep steady to their work, a 
million of Niggers on the lower ranges. 
What a kingdom my poor Frederick Will- 
iam, followed by his Frederic, would have 
made of this Inverted Washbowl; clasped 
round, and lovingly kissed and laved, by 
the beautifullest seas in the world, and be- 
shone by the grandest sun and sky! “ For 
ever impossible,” say you; “contrary to all 
our notions, regulations, and ways of pro- 
ceeding or of thinking ?” Well, I dare say. 
And the state your regulations have it in, at 
present, is: Population of 100 white men 
(by no means of select type); unknown ci- 

her of rattlesnakes, profligate Niggers, and 

ulattoes; governed by a Piebald Parlia- 
ment of Eleven (head Demosthenes there a 
Nigger ‘Tinman), — and so exquisite a eare 
of Being and of Well-being that the old 
Fortifications have become jungle quarries 
(Tinman “at liberty to tax himself”), vig- 
orous roots penetrating the old ashlar, dis- 
locating it everywhere, with tropical effect ; 
old cannon going quietly to honeycomb and 
oxid of iron in the vigorous embrace of 
jungle: military force nil, police force next 
to nil: an Island capable of being taken by 
the crew of a man-of-war’s boat. And in- 
deed it was nearly lost, the other year, by 
an accidental collision of two Niggers on 
the street, and a concourse of other idle 
Niggers to see, who would not go away 
again, but idly re-assembled with increased 
numbers on the morrow, and with ditto the 
next day; assemblage pointing ad infinitum 
seemingly, — had not some charitable small 
French Governor, from his bit of Island 
within reach, sent over a Lieutenant and 
twenty soldiers, to extinguish the devouring 
absurdity, and order it home straightway 
to its bed ; which instantly saved this valu- 
able Possession of ours, and left our Demos- 
thenic Tinman and his Ten, with their lib- 
erty to tax themselves as heretofore. Is not 
“ Self-government” a sublime thing, in 
Colonial Islands and others? But to leave 
all this. 


Vv. 


I almost think, when once we have made 
the Niagara leap, the better kind of our No- 
bility, perhaps after experimenting, will 
more and more withdraw themselves from 
the Parliamentary, Oratorical or Political 
element ; leaving that to such Cleon the 
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Tanner and Company as it rightfully belon 
to; and be far more chary of their speec 
than now. Speech, issuing in no deed, is 
hateful and contemptible : — how can a man 
have any nobleness who knows not that? 
In God’s name let us find out what of noble 
and profitable we can do; if it be nothing, 
let us at least keep silence, and bear grace- 
fully our strange lot ! 

he English Nobleman has still left in 
him, after such sorrowful erosions, something 
considerable of chivalry and magnanimity ; 
polite he is, in the finest form; politeness, 
modest, simple, veritable. ineradivable, 
dwells in him to the bone; I incline to call 
him the politest kind of nobleman or man 
(especially his wife the politest and grace- 
fullest kind of woman) you will find in an 
country. An immense endowment this if 
you consider it well! A very great and in- 
dispensable help to whatever other faculties 
of kingship a man may have. Indeed it 
springs from them all (its sources, every 
kingly faculty lying in you) ; and is as the 
beautiful natural skin, and visible sanction, 
index, and outcome of them all. No king 
can rule without it ; none but potential, kings 
can really have it. In the crude, what we 
eall unbred or Orson form, all “men of 
genius” have it; but see what it avails some 
of them,— your Samuel Johnson, for in- 
stance, —in that crude form, who was so 
rich in it, too, in the crude way ! 





It is perhaps a fortunate circumstance, 
that the population has no wild notions, no 
political enthusiasms of a “ New Era” or 
the like. This, though in itself a dreary 
and ignoble item, in respect of the revo- 
lutionary change, may nevertheless be 
for good, if the Few shall be really high and 
brave, as things roll on. 

Certain it is, there is nothing but vulgari- 
ty in our Poeple’s expectations, resolutions 
or desires, in this Epoch. It is all a peaceable 
mouldering or tumbling down from mere 
rottenness and decay; whether slowly moul- 
dering or rapidly tumbling, there will be 
nothing found of real or true in the rubbish- 
heap, but a most true desire of making 
money easily, and of eating it pleasantly. 
A poor ideal for “ reformers,” sure enough. 
But it is the fruit of long antecedents, too; 
and from of old our habits in regard to “ re- 
formation,” or repairing what went wrong 
(as something is always doing), have been 
strangely didactic.. 

And to such length have we at last 
brought it, by our wilful, conscious and now 
long-continued method of using varnish, in- 
stead of actual repair by honest carpentry, 
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of what we all knew and saw to have gone 
undeniably wrong in our procedures and 
affairs ! Metbod deliberately, steadily, and 
even solemnly{continued, with much admira- 
tion of it from ourselves and others, as the 
best and only good one, for above two hun- 
dred years. Ever since that annus mirabilis 
of 1660, when Oliver Cromwell’s dead clay 
was hun g on the gibbet, and a much easier 
“reign of Christ ” under the divine gentle- 
man called Charles I. was thought the fit 
thing, this has been our steady method: 
varnish, varnish ; if a thing have grown so 
rotten that it yawns palpable, and is so in- 
expressibly ugly that the eyes of the very 
populace discern it and detest it, — bring 
out a new pot of varnish, with the requisite 
supply of putty; and lay it on handsomely. 
Don’t spare varnish ; how well it will all 
look in a few days, if laid on well! Varnish 
alone is cheap and is safe; avoid carpenter- 
ing, chiselling, sawing and hammering on 
the old quiet House ;— dry-rot is in it, who 
knows how deep; don’t disturb the old 
beams and junctures: varnish, varnish, if 
you will be blessed by gods and men! This 
is called the constitutional System, Conser- 
vative System, and other fine names; and 
this at last has its fruits, such as we see. 
Mendacity hanging in the very air we 
breathe ; all men become, unconsciously or 
half or wholly consciously, — liars to their 
own souls and to other men’s; grimacing, 
finessing, periphrasing, in continual hypo- 
crisy of word, by way of varnish to continu- 
al past, present, future, misperformance of 
thing : — clearly sincere about nothing what- 
ever, except in silence, about the appe- 
tites of their own huge belly, and the readi- 
est method of assuaging these. From a 
Population of that sunk kind, ardent only 
in pursuits that are low and _ industries 
that are sensuous and beaverish, there is 
little peril of human enthusiasms, or revolu- 
tionary transports, such as occurred in 1789, 
for instance. A low-minden pecus all that; 
essentially torpid and ignavum, on all that 
is high or nobly human in revolutions. 

It is true there is in such a population, of © 
itself, no help at all towards reconstruction 
of the wreck of your Niagara plunge ; of 
themselves they, with whatever cry of “ lib- 
erty ” in their mouths, are inexorably marked 
by Destiny as slaves ; and not even the im- 
mortal gods could make them free, — ex- 
cept by making them anew and on a differ- 
ent pattern. No help in them at all, to 
your model Aristocrat, or to any noble man 
or thing. But then likewise there is no 
hindrance, or a minimum of it! Nothi 
there in bar of the noble Few, who we al- 
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ways trust will be born to us, generation 
after generation; and on whom and whose 
living of a noble and valiantly cosmic life 
amid the worst impediments and hugest an- 
archies, the whole of our hope depends. 
Yes, on them only! If amid the thickest 


welter of surrounding gluttony and base- | 
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instead of strong; and will be overset, and 
trodden out, under the hoofs and hobnails 
above-said ? Will there, in short, prove to 
be a recognisable small nucleus of Invinci- 
ble “Apcoro: fighting for the Good Cause, in 
their various wisest ways, and never ceasing 
or slackening till they die? This is the 


ness, and what must be reckoned bottomless | question of questions, on which all turns; 


anarchy from shore to shore, there be found 
no man, no small but invincible minority of 
men, capable of keeping themselves free 
from all that, and of living a heroically lo 
man life, while the millions round them are 
noisily living a mere beaverish or dog-like 
one, then truly all hope is gone. But we 
always struggle to believe Not. Aristocra- 
cy by title, by fortune, and position, who 
can doubt but there are still precious possi- 
bilities among the chosen of that class ? 
And if that fail us, there is still, we hope, 
the unclassed Aristocracy by nature, not 


inconsiderable in numbers, and supreme in | 
} 


faculty, in wisdom, human talent, nobleness 
and courage, “ who derive their patent of 
nobility direct from Almighty God.” If 
indeed these also fail us, and are trodden 
out under the unanimous torrent of brutish 
hoofs and hobnails, and cannot vindicate 
themselves into clearness here and there, 
but at length cease even to try it, — then 
indeed it is all ended: national death, scan- 
dalous “ Copper-Captaincy ” as of France, 
stern Russian Abolition and Erasure as of 
Poland; in one form or another, well de- 
served annihilation, and dismissal from God’s 
universe, that and nothing else lies ahead 
for our once heroic England too. 


How many of our Titular Aristocracy 
will prove real gold when thrown into the 
crucible ? That is always a highly inter- 
esting question to me; and my answer or 
reg has still something considerable of 

ope lurking in it. But the question as to 
our Aristocracy by Patent from God the 
Maker, is infinitely interesting. How many 
of these, amid the ever-increasing bewilder- 
ments, and welter of impediments, will be 
able to develope themselves into something 
of Heroic Well-doing by act and by word ? 
How many of them will be drawn, pushed 
and seduced, their very docility and loving- 
ness assisting, into the universal vulgar 
whirlpool of Parliamenteering, Newspaper- 
ing, Novel-writing, Comte-Philosophy-ing, 


immortal Verse-writing, &c. &c. (if of vocal 
turn, as they mostly will be, for some time 
yet ?) How many, by their too desperate 
resistance to the unanimous vulgar. of a 
Public round them, will become spasmodic 


| in the answer to this, could we give it clear- 


ly, as no man can, lies the oracle-response, 
“Life for you,” or “Death for you!” 
Looking into this, there are doubtful dubi- 
tations, many. But considering what ot 


| Piety, the devoutest and the bravest yet 


known, there once was in England, and how 
extensively, in stupid, maundering and de- 
graded forms, it still lingers, one is inclined 
timidly to hope the best ! 

The best: for if this small Aristocratic 
nucleus can hold out and work, it is in the 
sure case to increase and increase; to be- 





come (as Oliver once termed them) “a 
company of poor men, who will shed all 


their blood rather.” An openly belligerent 


company, capable of taking the biggest 
slave Nation by the beard, and saying to it, 
“Enough, ye slaves, and servants of the 
mud-gods ; all this must cease! Our heart 
rabhors all this; our soul is sick under it; 
God’s curse is on us while this lasts. Behold 
we will all die rather than that this last. 
Rather all die we say ; — what is your view 
of the corresponding alternative on your 
own part?” I see well it must at length 
come to battle; actual fighting, bloody 
wrestling, and a great deal of it: but were 
it unit against thousand, or againft thous- 
and-thousand, on the above terms, I know 
the issue, and have no fear about it. That 
also is an issue which has been often tried 
in Human History ; and “ while God lives” 
— (I hope the phrase is not yet obsolete, 
for the fact is eternal, tho’so many have 
forgotten it!) — said issue can or will fall 
only one way. 


VI. 


What we can expect this Aristocracy of 
Nature todo for us ? They are of two kinds : 
the Speculative, speaking or vocal ; and the 
Practical or industrial, whose function is si- 
lent. These are of brother quality; but 
they go very different roads: “ men of ge- 
nius” they all emphatically are, the “ 4, 
Gift of God ” lodged in each of them. They 
do infinitely concern the world and us; es- 
pecially that first or speaking class, — pro- 
vided God have “‘ touched their lips with his 
hallowed fire!” Supreme is the importance 
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of these. They are our inspired speakers 
and seers, the light of the world; who are 
to deliver the world from its swarmeries, 
its superstitions (political or other) ;— 
a and indispensable to us that first 

ass 

Nevertheless I will omit these at present, 
and touch only of the second, or Industrial 
Hero, as more within my limits and the 
reader’s. 


This Industrial hero, here and there rec- 
ognisable, and known to me, as develop- 
ing himself, and as an opulent and dignified 
kind of man, is already almost an Aristo- 
crat by class. And if his chivalry is still 
somewhat in the Orson form, he is already 
by intermarriage and otherwise coming into 
contact with the Aristocracy by title; and 
by degrees, will acquire the fit Valentinism, 
and other more important advantages there. 
He cannot do better than unite with this 
naturally noble kind of Aristocrat by title ; 
the Industrial noble and this one are broth- 
ers born; called and impelled to co-operate 
and go together. Their united result is 
what we want from both. And the Noble 
of the Future, — if there be any such, as I 
believe there must; — will have grown out 
of both. A new “ Valentine ;” and per- 
haps a considerably improved,— by such 
recontact with his wild Orson kinsman, and 
with the earnest veracities this latter has 
learned in the Woods and the Dens of 
Bears. ; 

The Practical “man of genius” will 

robably not be altogether absent from the 
formed Parliament :— his Make-believe, 
the vulgar millionaire, (truly a “ bloated” 
specimen, this !) is sure to be frequent there ! 
and along with the multitude of brass 
guineas, it will be very salutary to have a 
gold one or two !—In or out of Parliament, 
our Practical hero will find no end of work 
ready for him. It is he that has to recivil- 
ize, out of its now utter savagery, the 
world of industry ; — think what a set of 
items: tochange nomadic contract into per- 
manent; annihilation of the soot and dirt 
and squalid horror now defacing this Eng- 
land, once so clean and comely while it was 
ms matters sanitary (and that not to the 
ody oaly) for his people ; matters govern- 
mental for them; matters, &c. &c.;— no 
want of work for this Hero, through a great 
many generation yet ! 

And indeed reformed Parliament itself, 
with or without his presence, will you would 
suppose have to start at once upon the in- 
dustrial question and go quite deep into it. 
That of Trades Union, in quest of its “4 
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eights,” * with assassin pistol in its hand 
will at once urge itself on reformed 
Parliament: and reformed Parliament 
will give us Blue Books upon it if 
nothing further. Nay, almost still more 
urgent, and what I could reckon, —as 
touching on our Ark of our Covenant, on 
sacred free trade itself, — to be the pre- 
liminary of all, there is the immense and 
universal question of Cheap and Nasty, let 
me explain it a little. 

“Cheap and pen there is a preg- 
nancy in that poor vulgar proverb, which I 
wish we better saw and valued! It is the 
rude indignant protest of human nature 
se a mischief which in all times and 
places taints it or lies near it, and which 
never in any time or place was so like utter- 
ee it as here and now. Un- 

erstand, if you will consider it, that no good 
man did, or ever should, encourage “ cheap- 
ness” at the ruinous expense of unfitness, 
which is always infidelity, and is dishonour- 
able toa man. If I want an article, let it 
be genuine, at whatever price ; if the price is 
too high for me,I will go without it, un- 
— with it for the present, —I shall 
not have equipped myself with a hypocrisy, 
at any rate! This, if you will reflect, is 
primarially the rule of all purchasing or em- 
ploying men. They are not permitted to 
encourage, patronize, or in any form coun- 
tenance the working, wearing, or acting of 
Hypocrisies in this world. On the con- 
trary, they are to hate all such with a per- 
fect hatred ; to do their best in extinguish- 
ing them as the poison of mankind. This 
is the temper for purchasers of work ; how 
much more that for doers and producers of 
it! Work, every one of you, like the Demi- 
urgus or Eternal World-builder; work, 
none of you like the Diabolus or Denier 
and Destroyer, — under penalties! 

And now, if this is the fact, that you are 
not to purchase, to make or to vend any 
ware or product of the “cheap and nasty 
genus, and cannot in any case do it without 
sin, and even treason against the Maker of 
you,— consider what a quantity of sin, of 
treason petty and high, must be accumu- 
lating in poor England every day! It is 
certain as the National ‘Debt; and what 
are all National money Debts in comparison ? 
Do you know the shop, saleshop, workshop, 
industrial establishment temporal or spirit- 
ual, in broad England, where genuine work is 
tobe had? Iconfess I hardly do; the more 


* “Eight hours to work, and eight hours to 
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Bight ‘hours to ~~, and eight shill a 
y.’’— Reformed Workman’s Pisgah Song. 
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is my sorrow! For a whole Pandora’s Box 
of evils lies in that one fact, my friend ; 
that one is enough for us, and may be taken 
as the sad summary ofall. Universal shoddy 
and Devil’s dust cunningly varnished over ; 
that is what you will find presented you in 
all places, as ware invitingly cheap, if vour 
experience is like mine. Yes; if Free 
Trade is the new religion, and if Free 
Trade do mean, Free racing with unlimited 
velocity in the career of Cheap and Nasty, 
— our practical hero will be infinitely anx- 
ious to deal with that question, and see how 
Free Trade with such a devil in the belly of 
it, is to be tied again a little. 

One small example only! London bricks 
are reduced to dry clay again in the course 
of sixty years or sooner. Bricks, burn them 
rightly, build them faithfully, with mortar 
faithfully tempered, they will stand, I be- 
lieve, barring earthquakes and cannons, for 
6,000 years if you like! Etruscan Pottery 
(baked clay, but rightly baked) is some 
3,000 years of age, and still fresh as an in- 
fant. Nothing I know is more lasting than 
a well-made brick, — we have them her, at 
the head of this Garden (wall once of a 
Manor Park,) which are in their third or 
fourth century (Henry Eighth’s time, I was 
told,) and still perfect in every particular. 

Truly the state of London houses and 
London house-building, at this time, who 
shall express how detestable it is, how fright- 
ful! For there lies in it not the Physical 
mischief only, but the Moral too, which is 
far more. I have often sadly thought of this. 
That a fresh human soul should be born in 
such a place ; born in the midst of a concrete 
mendacity ; taught at every moment not to 
abhor a lie but to think a lie all proper, the 
fixed custom and general law of man, and 
to twine its young affections round that sort 
of thing! England needs to be rebuilt once 
every seventy years. Built it once rightly, 
the expense will be say fifty per cent. more ; 
but it will stand till the day of judgment. 

Every seventy years we shall save the ex- 
pours of building all England over again ! 

y nine-tenths of the expense, say three- 
fourths of it allowing for the changes neces- 
sary or permissible in the change of things ;) 
and in rigorous arithmetic, such is the sav- 
ing possible to you; laying under your nose 
there ; soliciting you to pick it up, — by the 
mere act of behaving Tike sons of Adam, 
not like scandalous esurient Phantasms and 
sons of Bel and the Dragon. 

Here is a thrift of money, if you want 
mouey! The money-saving would (you can 
compute in what short length of time) pay 


your National Debt for you, bridge the | extirpate. Till 
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ocean for you; wipe away your 
smoky nuisances, your muddy ditto, your 
miscellaneous ditto, and make the face 
of England clean again ;—and all this I 
reckon as mere zero in comparison with the 
accompanying improvement to your poor 
souls, — now dead in trespasses and sins, 
drowned in beer-butts, wine-butts, in glut- 
tonies, slaveries, quackeries, but recalled 
then to blessed life again, and the sight of 
Heaven and Earth instead of Payday, and 
Meux and Co.’s Entire. Oh, my bewilder- 
ed brothers, what foul infernal Circe has 
come over you, and changed you from men 
once really rather noble of their kind, into 
beavers, into h and asses, and beasts of 
the field or the slum! I declare I had rath- 
er die. eg 

One hears sometimes of religious contro- 
versies running very high, about faith, 
works, grace, prevenient grace, the Arches 
Court and Essays and Reviews ;— into 
none of which doI enter, or concern my- 
self with your entering. One thing I will 
remind you of, that the essence and out- 
come of all religions, creeds, and liturgi 
whatsoever is, to do one’s work in a faithful 
manner. Unhappy caitiff, what to you is 
the use of orthodoxy, if with every stroke 
of your hammer you are breaking all the 
Ten Commandments,—operating upon 
Devil’s dust, and endeavouring to n 
where you have not sown? — But to return 
to our Aristocracy by title. 


VII 


Orsonism is not what will hinder our 
Aristocracy from still reigning, still, or much 
farther than now,— to the very utmost limit 
of their capabilities and opportunities, in 
the new times that come. hat are these 
opportunities,— granting the capability to 
be (as I believe)very considerable if se- 
riously exerted ? — This is a question of the 
highest interest just now. 

In their own Domains and land territories, 
it is evident each of them can still, for cer- 
tain years and decades, be a complete king ; 
and may, if he strenuously try, mould and 
manage everything. till both his people and 
his dominion correspond gradually to the 
ideal he hasformed. Refractory subjects he 
has the means of banishing; the relations 
between all classes, from the biggest farmer 
to the poorest orphan ploughboy, are under 
his control; nothing ugly or unjust or im- 
proper, but he could by degrees uadertake 
steady war against, and manfully subdue ‘or 
is Domain were, 
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through every field and homestead of it, 
and were maintained in continuing and be- 
ing, manlike, decorous, fit; comely to the 
eye and to the soul of whoever wisely looked 
on it, or honestly lived in it. This is a 
beautiful ideal ; which might be carried out 
on all sides to indefinite lengths,— not in 
management of land only, but in thousand- 
fold countenancing, protecting and en- 
couraging of human worth, and dis-counte- 
naucing and sternly repressing the want of 
ditto, wherever met with among surround- 
ing mankind. Till the whole surroundings 
of a nobleman were made noble like him- 
self; and all men should recognise that here 
verily was a bit of kinghood ruling “ by 
the Grace of God,” in difficult circum- 
stances, but not in vain. 

This were a way, if this were commonly 
adopted, ofby degrees reinstating Aristocracy 
in all the privileges, authorities, reverences 
and honours it ever had, in its palmiest 
times, under any Kaiser Barbarossa, Henry 
Fowler (Heinrich der Vogeler)s Henry Fine- 
Scholar (Beau-clerc), or Wilhelmus Bastar- 
dus the Acquirer; this would be divine; 
blessed is every individual that shall man- 
fully, all his life, solitary or in fellowship, 
address himself to this! But, alas, this is an 
ideal, and I’ve practically little faith in it. 
Discerning well how few would seriously 
adopt this as a trade in life, I can only say, 
“ Blessed is every one that does!” Read. 
ers can observe that only zealous aspirants 
to be “noble” and worthy of their title 
(who are not a numerous class) could adopt 
this trade ; and that of these few, only the 
fewest, or the actually noble, could to much 
effect do it when adopted. ‘“ Management 
of one’s land on this principle,” yes, in some 
degree this might be possible: but as to 
“fostering merit” or human worth, the 
—* would arise (as it did with a late 

oble Lor still in wide enough esteem), 
1“ What is merit? The opinion one man 
entertains of another! (Hear hear!) By this 
plan of diligencein promoting human worth, 
you would do little to redress our griefs ; 
this plan would be a ‘quenching of the fire 
by oil: a dreadful plan! (In fact, this is 
what you may see everywhere going on just 
now ; this is what has reduced us to the pass 
we are at !) — To recognise merit you must 
first yourself have it; to recognise false 
merit, and crown it as true, because a long 
tail runs after it, is the saddest operation 
under the sun ; and it is one you have only 
to open your eyes and see every day. 


1 Lord Palmerston, in debate on Civil Service 
nation Proposal. 
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Alas! no ? Ideals won’t catry many people 
far. To have an Ideal generally done, it 
must be compelled by the vulgar — 
there is to do it, by indisputable advan- 
tage seen in doing it. 

In such an independent position; ac- 
knowledged king of one’s own territories, 
well withdrawn from the raging inanities of 
“ politics,” leaving the loud rabble and their 
spokesmen to consummate all that in their 
own sweet way, and make Anarchy again 
horrible, and Government or real Kingship 
the thing desirable;— one fancies there 
might be actual scope for a kingly soul to 
aim at unfolding itself, at imprinting itself 
in all manner of beneficent arrangements 
and improvements of things around it. 
Schools, for example, schooling and training 
of its young subjects in the way that they 
should go, and in the things that they should 
do : what a boundless outlook that of schools, 
and of improvement in school methods, and 
school purposes, which in these ages lie 
hitherto all ee ger and to a frightful 
degree inapplicable! Our schools go all 
upon the vocal hitherto; no clear aim in 
them but to teach the young creature how 
he is to speak, to utter himself by tongue 
and pen;— which supposing him even to 
have something to utter, as he so very rarely 
has, is by no means the thing he specially 
wants in our times. How he is to work, to 
behave and do; that is the question for him 
which he seeks the answer of in schools ; — 
in schools, having now so little chance of it 
elsewhere. In other times, many or most 
of his neighbors round him, his superiors 
over him, if he looked well and could take 
example, and learn by what he saw, were 
in use to yield him very much of answer to 
this vitallest of questions: but now they do 
not, or do it fatally the reverse way! Tal- 
ent of speaking grows daily commoner 
among one’s neighbors; amounts already to 
a weariness and a nuisance, so barren 1s it 
of great benefit, and liable to be of great 
hurt; but the talent of right conduct, of 
wise and useful behaviour seems to grow 
rarer every day, and is nowhere taught in 
the streets and thoroughfares any more. 
Right schools were never more desirable 
than now. Nor ever more unattainable, 
by public clamouring and jargoning than 
now. Only the wise Ruler (acknowledged 
king in his own territories), taking counsel 
with the wise, and earnestly pushing and 
an all his days, might do some- 
thing in it. It is true, I suppose him to be 
ca ‘ble of recognising and searching out 
“ the wise,” who are apt not to be found on 
the high roads at present, or only to be 
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transiently passing there, with closed lips, 
swift step, and possiblya grimmish aspect 
of countenance, among the crowd of loqua- 
cious sham-wise. To be capable of actually 
pe gaia and discerning these ; and that 
is no small postulate (how great aone I 
know well ): — in fact, unless our Noble by 
rank be a Noble by nature, little or no suc- 
cess is possible to us by him. 

But granting this great postulate, what a 
field in the Non-vocal School department 
such as was not dreamt of before! Non*vo- 
cal; presided over by whatever of Pious 
Wisdom this king could eliminate from all 
corners of the impious world; and could 
consecrate with means and appliances for 
making the new generation by degrees, less 
impious. Tragical to think of: Every new 
generation is born to us direct out of Heav- 
en; white as purest writing paper, white as 
snow ; — everything we please can be writ- 
ten on it ;— and our pleasure and our neg- 
ligence is, To begin blotching it, scrawling, 
smutching and smearing it, from the first 
day it sees the sun: towards such a con- 
summation of ugliness, dirt, and blackness 
of darkness, as is too often visible. Woe 
on us; there is no woe like this, —if we 
were not sunk in stupefaction, and had still 
eyes to discern or souls to feel it !— Goethe 
has shadowed out a glorious far-glancing 
specimen of that Non-vocal, or very par- 
tially-vocal kind of School. I myself re- 
member to have seen an extremely small, 
but highly useful and practicable tittle cor- 
ner of one, actually on work at Glasnevin 
in Ireland about fifteen years ago; and have 
often thought of it since. 


Vill. 


T always fancy there might much be done 
in the way of military Drill withal. Be- 
yond all other schooling, and as supplement 
or even as sucvedaneum for all other, one 
often wishes the entire Population could be 
thoroughly drilled ; into co-operative move- 
ment, into individual behaviour, correct, 
precise, and at once habitual and orderly as 
mathematics, in all or in very many points, 
—and ultimately in the point of actual 
Military Service, should such be required of 
it! 

That of commanding and obeying, were 
there nothing more, is it not the-basis of all 
human culture; ought not all to have it; 
and how many ever do? I often say, The 
one Official Person, royal, sacerdotal, schol- 
astic, governmental, of our times, who is 


still thoroughly a truth and a reality, and 
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not in great part a hypothesis, and worn-out 
humbug, proposing and attempting a duty 
which he fails to do, — is the Drill-Sergeant 
who is master of his work, and who will 
perform it. By Drill-Sergeant under- 
stand, not the man in three stripes alone ; 
understand him as meaning all such men, 
up to the Turenne, to the Friedrich of 
Prussia ; he does his function, he is genuine ; 
and from the highest to the lowest no one 
else does. Ask your poor King’s Majesty, 
Captain-General of England, Defender of 
the Faith, and so much else ; ask your poor 
Bishop, sacred Overseer of souls ; your poor 
Lawyer, sacred Dispenser of justice ; your 
poor Doctor, ditto of health: they will all 
answer, “ Alas, no, worthy sir, we are all of 
us unfortunately fallen not a little, some of 
us altogether, into the imaginary or quasi- 
humbug condition, and cannot help our- 
selves; he alone of the three stripes, or of 
the gorget and baton, does what he pretends 
to!” That is the melancholy fact; well 
worth considering at present. — Nay I often 
consider farther, If, in any Country, the 
Drill-Sergeant himself fall into the partly 
imaginary or humbug condition (as is my 
frightful apprehension of him here in Eng- 
land, on survey of him in his marvellous 
Crimean expeditions, marvellous Courts 
martial revelations, Newspaper controver- 
sies, and the like), what is to become of 
that Country and its thrice miserable Drill- 
Sergeant ? 


But now, what is to hinder the acknowl- 
edged king in afl corners of his territory, 
to introduce wisely a universal system of 
Driil, not military only but human in all 
kinds; so that no child or man born in his 
territory might miss the benefit of. it, — 
which would be immense to man, woman 
and child? I would begin with it, in mild, 
soft forms, so soon almost as my children 
were able to stand on their legs; and I 
would never wholly remit it till they had 
done with the world and me. Poor Wilder- 
spin knew something of this; the great Goe- 
the evidently knew a great deal! This of 
outwardly combined and plainly consociat- 
ed Discipline, in simultaneous movement 
and action, which may be practical, sym- 
bolical, artistic, mechanical in all degrees 
and modes, — is one of the noblest capabili- 
ties of man (most sadly undervalued hither- 
to); and one he takes the greatest pleasure 
in exercising and unfolding, not to mention 
at all the invaluable benefit it would afford 
him if unfolded. From correct marching 
in line, to’ rhythmic dancing in cotillon or 
minuet,— and to infinitely higher degrees 
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(that of symbolling in concert your “ first 
reverence,” for instance supposing rever- 
ence and symbol of it to be both sincere !) 
there is a natural charm in it; the fulfil- 
ment of a deep-seated, universal desire, to 
all rhythmic social creatures! In man’s 
heaven-born Docility, or power of being 
Educated, it is estimable as perhaps the 
deepest and richest element; or the next to 
that of music, of Sensibility to Song, to 
Harmony and Number, which some have 
reckoned the deepest of all. A richer mine 
than any in California for poor buman 
creatures ; richer by what a multiple ; and 
hitherto as good as never opened, — worked 
only for the fighting purpose. Assuredly I 
would not neglect the Fighting purpose: 
no, from sixteen to sixty, not a son of mine 
but should know the Soldier’s function too, 
and be able to defend his native soil and 
self, in best perfection, when need came. 
But I should not begin with this; I should 
carefully end with this, after careful travel 
in innumerable fruitful fields by the way 
leading to this. 

It is strange to me, stupid creatures of 
routine as we mostly are, how in all educa- 
tion of mankind, this of simultaneous 
Drilling into combined rhythmic action, for 
almost all good purposes, has been overlook- 
ed and left neglected by the elaborate and 
many-sounding Pedagogues and Professorial 
persons we have had for the long centuries 
past! It really should be set on foot a lit- 
tle ; and developed gradually into the mul- 
tiform opulent results it holds for us. As 
might well be done, by an acknowledged 
king in his own territory, if he were wise. 
To all children of men it is such an enter- 
tainment, when you set them toit. I be- 
lieve the vulgarest Cockney crowd, flun 
out million-fold on a Whit Sunday, wit 
nothing but beer and dull folly to depend 
on for amusement, would at once kindle in- 
to something human, if you set them to do 
almost any regulated act in common. And 
would dismiss their beer and dull foolery, 
in the silent charm of rhythmic human 
companionship, in the practical feeling, 
probably new, that all of us are made on 
one pattern, and are, in an unfathomable 
bar wae _ one another. 

oldier-Drill, for fighting pur s,as I 
have said, would fn Tost or finishing 
touch of all these sorts of Drilling process- 
es; and certainly the acknowledged king 
would reckon it not the least important to 
him, but even perhaps the most so, in these 
ee ma — pore yn ons and 

enny Newspapers might perhaps grow 
jealous of him ; = any aie, Sould be ave 
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to be cautious, punctilious, severely correct, 
and obey to the letter whatever laws and 
regulations they emitted on the subject. 
But that done, how could the most anar- 
chic Parliament, or Penny Editor, think of 
forbidding any tllow-citizen such a mani- 
fest improvement on all the human creatures 
round him? Our wise Hero Aristocrat, or 
acknowledged king in his own territory, 
would by no means think of employing his su- 
perlative private Field-regiment in levy of 
war against the most anarchic Parliament: 
on the contrary, might and would loyally but 
help said Parliament in warring down much 
anarchy worse than its own, and so gain 
steadily new favour from it. From it, and 
from all men and gods! And would have 
silently the consciousness, too, that with 
every new Disciplined Man, he was widen- 
ing the arena of Anti-Anarchy, of God-ap- 
pointed Order in this world and Nation, — 
and was looking forward to a day, very dis- 
tant probably, but certain as Fate. 

For [ suppose it would in no moment be 
doubtful to him That, between Anarchy and 
Anti-ditto, it would have to come to sheer 
fight at last; and that nothing short of duel 
to the death could ever void that great quar- 
rel. And he would have his hopes, bis as- 
surances, as to how the victory would lie. 
For everywhere in this universe, and in 
every nation that is not divorced from it and 
in the act of perishing forever, Anti-Anar- 
chy is silently on the increase, at all mo- 
ments: Anarchy, not, but contrariwise ; 
having the whole universe for ever set 
against it; pushing it slowly at all moments 
towards suicide and annihilation. To An- 
archy, however million-headed, there is no 
victory possible. Patience, silence, dili- 
gence, ye chosen of the worid! Slowly or 
fast in the course of time you will grow to 
a minority that can actually step forth 
(sword not yet drawn, but sword ready to 
be drawn), and say “ Here are we, Sirs; 
we also are minded to vote, — to all lengths, 
as you may perceive. A company of poor 
men (as friend Oliver termed us) who will 
spend all our blood, if needful! ” What 
are Beales and his 50,000 roughs against 
such; what are the noisiest anarchic Parlia- 
ments, in majority of a million to one, 
against such? Stubble against fire. Fear 
not, my friend; the issue is very certain 
when it comes so far as this! 


AND AFTER? 





Sir Henry Bulwer is engaged on a work con- 
taining his reminiscences of the diplomatic 
world with which he was long connected. 
Prince Talleyrand and Lord Palmerston will 
figure largely in this book. 
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Years “ The Living Age” contained an ar- 
is book, — witls i 


ticle on some choice extracts. 
Meeting it now coming in a round-about way 
through the “ London Examiner,” we submit the 
subject to our philological rs. 


ENGLISH FOR THE PORTUGUESE. 


A writer in the Round Table, a very well- 
conducted weekly review, which has by 
this time firmly established itself at New 
York, has been dipping for himself into a 
most amusing book, published at Paris 
several years ago,wherein Senhores José da 
Fonseca and Pedro Carolino teach the youth 
of Brazil and Portugal how to speak 
English conversationally. The book is en- 
tiled O Novo Guia da Conversagao em Por- 
tuguez e Inglez. This is the account given 
of it in the Round Table. 

Every word seems to have been translated 
separately, and left to stand by itself with 
the slightest possible relation to the context. 
Wherever the Portuguese is susceptible of 
more than one meaning, the translators 
show an unerring instinct for the wrong one. 
The English language seems to have been 
shaken up in their minds as dice are shaken 
in a box, and so tossed out helter-skelter 
on paper. It is curious and instructive to 
trace the processes through which this la- 
borious mis-translation is envolved. Take, 
for instance, the proverb “ Pouco a pouco 
© passaro faz seu ninho.” ‘The worthy trans- 
lator turns to his dictionary, finds “ pouco” 
im one of its senses to mean “ few,” and so 
favours us with the “familiar idiotism,” 
“ Few, few [sic] the bird make her nest.” 
“ Such master, such valet,” as a concise ver- 
sion of “ Tal amo, tal criado,” must have 
seemed to the Portuguese mind a very 
triumph of translation. It is harder to 
understand how, in rendering “ Mais vale 
um passaro na mao, que cem voando,” 
MM. da Fonseca and Carolino could have 
so widely shunned the almost palpable 
English equivalent, “ A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,” Perhaps a desire 
to be unusually elegant or idiomatic lured 
them into the labyrinths of the language to 
discover that “ A take is better than two 

ou shall have.” The same fatal ambition 
1s, doubtless, answerable for such surprising 
combinations as “ The wise understand to 
half-word,” for “ A bom intendedor poucas 
palavras bastao:” “To promise gold” 
mounts,” for “ Prometter montes de oro ;” 
“ Which not risk nothing has any thing,” for 
‘ Quem nada arrisca nem perde, nem gavha ;’ 
“It wants not to dispute on passions,” for 
“ Sobre a gosto nao hd disputa” (de gustibus, 
&c.; “He is not so devil as he is black,” 
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for “ Nao e tao feio como o pinté ;” “ Who is 
alike to meet one’s,” for “ Cada ovelha com 
a sua parelha” (“ Birds of a feather,” &c.) 
Still in these versions, ornate as they are, 
there is still to be found some trace of the 
meaning of the original; sense is not quite 
subordinated to elegance. MM. da Fouseca 
and Carolino, however, can do much better, 
and in many cases diligent research fails to 
find in the original the faintest warrant 
for the extraordinary liberties they have 
taken with the English language. Who 
for instance could ever expet to find in the 
simple adage, “ E mais conhecido que cao 
ruivo” (literally, “He is better known 
than a yellow dog”), the recondite an- 
nouncement that “ he is more knowed what 
Barrabas to the passion ?” or by what in- 
conceivable process is it possible to extract 
from “ Agua molle em pedra dura, tanto da 
até que fura” (“ Continual dropping wears 
away the stone”) the Sybilline utterance, 
“ To force to forge becomes smith ? ” 

By a similar feat of intellectual leger- 
demain, “ Quem se pica alhos come ”(liter- 
ally, “An angry man eats garlic”) 1s 
transformed into “that which feel one’s 
snotly blow blow one’s nose;” and “ Met- 
ter uma langa em Africa” “probably an 
equivalent for “ carry the war into Africa 2 
becomes “ To find the magpie’s nest.” It 
will be seen from this that our authors follow 
for the most part Horace’s rule for trans- 
lation, aiming at the spirit rather than a 
servile adherence to the letter, or in their 
own forcible words, “To take a thing to 
near of the letter;” but in an occasional 
divergence into Professor Longfellow’s 
manner they are equally felicitous. What, 
for example, could be a better or more ex- 
act rendering of “ Come ate mais nao po- 
der,” than “he eat untill to can’t move!” 
of ‘“* Quem busca acha,” than “ which looks 
for find?” or of “ Tomar a occasiao pelos 
cabellos,” than “take the occasion for the 
hairs?” How inferior in force to this lat- 
ter effort is our English saying, “ Take 
time by the forelock!” There are man 
amusing evidences throughout the book 
that the translation was made through the 
medium of a French dictionary. For ex- 
ample, “ Elle pesca em agua turva” is ren- 
dered, “He sin in trouble water,” ’the 
French “ pécher” being easily mistaken 
for “ pécher,” though it is afterwards given 
with a nearer approach to correctness. 
“ He fish into a muddy water ;” and again, 
“Fugir do fogo e cabir nas brazas (“ To 
jump from the frying-pan into the fire 
becomes “ to dig of and to fall on 
coals,” from a similar confounding of “ fuir” 
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with “ fouir.” 

rpetual puzzle to the good Portuguese, 
being converted indifferently into “ than,” 
“as,” “who,” “which,” “what,” “that,” 
“but” with a charming innocence of re- 
levancy. ‘ Cao que ladra nao morde ” be- 
comes “The dog than bark not bite ;” 
“Elle deve mais dinheiro do que pesa,” 
“He is more in debt but he weigh ;” 
“Mais vale so que mal accompanhado,” 


The conjunction “ que” is a 


“Tt is better be single as a bad company.” |. 


Errors in the proof contribute their quota 
to the merits of this charming book. Ap- 
parently, the accomplished translators for- 
got the correct reading between sending 
their work to press and getting the proof. 
“He turns as a weath turcocl,” “ They 
shurt him the doar in face,” are mild in- 
stances. MM. da Fonseca and Carolino’s 
“familiar phrases” and “dialogues,” 
“For to wish the good morning, For to 
dress himself,” and the like, are equally 
good, but space will not permit us to quote 
as freely as we are temptedtodo. We 
learn, however, from Dialogue 43, that if 
Senhor da Fonseca should ask us, “ Do you 
compose without doubt ajso some small dis- 
courses in English?” it would be the cor- 
rect thing to answer, “ N ot yet i don’t make 
that some exercises;” should he continue 
to enquire if we “speak English alwais ?” 
we shall boldly reply, “Some times; 
though i flay it yet” (which is entirely 
credible) ; whereupon our amiable inter- 
locutor would kindly assure us, “ You jest, 
you does express youself very well.” Af- 
ter their practice in these dialogues, one is 
not surprised at the proficiency which the 
translators attain in their longer flights. 
Their narrative style, as shown in the anec- 
dotes which enliven the volume, is quite 
equal to their didactic. 

Here is an old story so delightfully told 
as to seem quite new : 


“ One-eyed was laied against a man which 
had good eyes that he saw better than him. 
The party was accepted. I had gain, over said 
the one eyed ; why i see you two eyes, and you 
not look me who one.’ ” 


This also is very good, when one unrid- 
dles the intricacy of the style, which is 
somewhat involute : 


“ A tavern-keeper not had fail to tell the’rs 
boys, spoken of these which drank at home 
since you will understand: ‘ Those gentleman 
to sing in chorus, give them the less quality’s 
wine.’ ” 


The anecdotes conclude with a most 
affecting recital of “a blind :” 
LIVING AGE. VOL. VI. 204. 


|lino can do in translation. 
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“ At the middle of a night very dark, a blind 
was walking in the streets with a light on the 
hand and a full jar upon the back. . Some one 
which ran do meet him, and surprised of that 
light:+ ‘Simple that you are, told him, what 
serve you this light? The night and the day, 
are not them the same thing by you ? — It is 
not for me, was answering the blind. that i 
bring this light, itis to the and that the giddie 
switch seem to you do not come to run against 
me, and make to break my jar.’ ” 


This is what M M. da Fonseca and Caro- 
The preface 
shows their facility in original English com- 
position ‘ docti sermones utriusque lingue.’ 
With this we must conclude, though even 
now the reader will have but a faint idea 
of the intense comicality of the book. This 
is the Preface ; it has been quoted before, 
but will bear repetition : 


“A choice of ‘familiar dialogues,’ clean of 
gallicisms, and despoiled phrases, it was miss- 
ing yet to studious portuguese and_ brazilian 
Youth: and also to persons of others nations 
that wish to know the portuguese language. 
We sought all we may do, to correct that 
want, composing and divising the present little 
work in two parts. The first includes a great- 
est vocabulary proper names by alphabetical 
order; and the second fourty three ‘ Dialogues ’ 
adapted to the usual precisions of the life. For 
that reason we did put, with a scrupulous 
exactness, a great variety Own expressions to 
english and portuguese idioms; without to a 
teach us selves (as make some others) almost 
at a literal translation; translation what only 
will be for to accustom the portuguese pupils, 
or-fureign, to speak very bad any of the men- 
tioned idioms. 

“We were increasing this second edition 
with a phraseology, in the first place, and some 
familiar letters, anecdotes, idiotisms, proverbs, 
and to a second a coin’s index 

“ The ‘ Works’ which we were conferring for 
this labour, fond use us for nothing ; but those 
what were publishing to Portugal, or out, They 
were almost all composed for some foreign, or 
for some national little aquainted in the spirit 
of both languages. It was resulting from 
that corlessness to rest these ‘ Works’ fill of 
imperfections, and anomalies of style; in spite 
of the infinite typographical faults which some- 
times, invert the sense of the periods. It 
increase not to contain any of those ‘ Works’ 
the figured pronunciation of the english words, 
nor the prosodical accent in the portuguese ;. 
indispensable object, whom we wish to speak 
the english and portuguese languages correctly. 

“We expect then, who the little book (for 
the care what we wrote him, and for her typo- 
graphical corrections) that may be worth the 
acceptation of the studious persons, and espe- 
cialy of the Youth, at which we dedicate him 
particularly.” 


The last paragraph is a gem. 
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From the Atheneum. 
SARAH TAYLOR AUSTIN, 


Tue last survivor of one of those re- 
markable English families of the middle 
class, whose intelligence, probity and cul- 
ture have done so much for literature, art 
and morals in this country, and most es- 
pecially during the time of unsettlement 
and change of the last century, Mrs. Aus- 
tin, died a few days ago, aged seventy-four, 
after a long period of decaying health. 

She was one of the Taylors of Norwich, 
a family of Dissenters honourably engaged 
in commerce. Her mother was a supe- 
rior woman, whose society was sought 
by the best and most intellectual men who 
visited the town, and who gave her chil- 
dren that sibstantial education to which as 
basis any amount of accomplishment may 
be afterwards added. The youngest, per- 
haps, fared the best, and Sarah Taylor, be- 
sides being the youngest, was perhaps the 
most genially gifted, with great aptitude 
for languages, considerable power if not 
. quickness of observation, a love of litera- 
ture and a taste for Art. In her youth, 
_and till a late period of life, she was a 
beautiful, stately woman. She conversed 
well, rather than brilliantly. It is no won- 
der, then, that from her youth upwards she 
was admired, and that, on her marriage in 
1820 with Mr. John Austin, a barrister, 
who afterwards became eminent by his 
labours in the question of jurisprudence, 
her house was resorted to by some of the 
deepest thinkers and most refined men of 
letters of the time. Hers was a salon, after 
its kind, as peculiar as that of Madame de 
Staél. 

When Mrs. Austin first began to turn 
che® literary talents to account, we are un- 
able to say; but shortly after her marriage 
she began to be known as a translator of 
the first class. Hers, indeed, were not so 
much translations as reproductions in 
another language of her French and Gey 
man originals. Few have ever written 
English more nervously, correctly, and ele- 
gantly ; few have ever taken such consci- 
entieus pains exactly to represent every 
idiom, every turn of phrase; in short, 
everything included in the word style. Her 


versions of the travels of the ridiculous 
Prince Packler-Muska, — of Dr. Carove’s 
delicious little fairy tale, ‘The Story with- 
out an End’—her compilation, ‘ Goethe 
and his Contemporaries,’ — and her trans- 
lation of Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes,’ 
-succeeded .each other at brief intervals. 
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Not long after the first of these was pub- 
lished, Mr. and Mrs. Austin took up their 
residence in Germany. During this, which 
| lasted for some years, she had more oppor- 
tunities, probably, of becoming acquainted 
with phases of society and forms of man- 
ners “ gentle and simple ” than have fallen 
}to the lot of most Enclishwomen. This 
journey was followed by a residence in 
| Paris, which terminated in 1848, the year 
| of trouble, when they returned to England. 
Mrs. Austin survived her husband for some 
years. 

A contemporary is somewhat in error 
when speaking of Mrs. Austin as only a 
translator. That she was a shrewd critic 
/many volumes of this Journal could prove, 
;not to speak of more extended contribu- 
|tions to the Reviews. During her resi- 
| dence abroad, too, and after her return to 
| England, Mrs. Austin was a frequent con- 
| tributor to the Atheneum, and her travel- 
ling letters (“* Sketches ” is too slight a name 
for them), and her obituary notices, are 
‘among the best things of the kind which 
have adorned our periodical literature. 
After Mr. Austin’s death, she bent 
herself to the difficult and grave task 
of arranging for publication the Lec- 
tures on the Principles of Jurisprudence, 
which his great deticacy of health had pre- 
vented him from putting in order. In brief, 
she was a complete, select and distinguished 
literary artist, and we can name no woman 
who can precisely fill the void left by her 
departure. 








| 
| 





From the London Review 17 Aug. 
MR. DISRAELI’S VICTORY. 


Now that the battle has been fought, and 
the cloud of words has somewhat cleared 
away, we may, perhaps, be better able to 
see who are the victors. The Tory papers 
claim the victory for Mr. Disraeli. The 
The Ultra-Liberals are silent. More cyni- 
eal politicians are inclined to pronounce 
the latter half of Sir Richard Bulstrode’s 
saying upon the Royalists and Parliament- 
arians at Edgehill, “ utergue victus.” And 
the battle has not been unlike that of Edge- 
hill. The Tories have enjoyed the advan- 
tage of ground and dicipline. The Liberals 
have been divided and dispirited. Yet it 
is only Edgehill in appearance, and in the 
fact that it is the first of the Parliamentary 
battles between the Liberals and Tories. 
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In all else it is the Worcester or the Nase-' war, or still later bringing forward his so- 
by of the Liberal cause. In every way called “ Secret Treaty,” — whether we view 
have Liberals defeated their traditional op- him as regards the Paper-duty or India, — 
ponents. A year ago, such a victory was whether we look at his small party intrigues, 
despaired by the most earnest Reformers. | or his would-be alliance with the Pope, — 
There is no need to print side by side the | we find his policy ever dictated by the same 
Tory Reform Bill, with all its jimitations uniform feelings of Vanity and selfishness. 
and safeguards as originally proposed by ‘To do him justice, he has never pretended 
Mr. Disraeli, and the Liberal Reform Bill to any political conscience. With Pertinax 
which has now passed. It is enough to) Mavsycovhant he would say, —-“ Conscience! 
show that, on nearly every single point for why you are mad! Did you ever hear of 
which the Liberals contended, Mr. Disraeli conscience in p litical matters! I have 
has met with overwhelming deteat. Every-| been in Parliament these three-and-thirty 
thing that he did the Liberals undid. He | years, and never heard the term made use of 
made plural votes, and the Liberals unmade before. Sir, it is uppartiamentary.” The 
them. He manufactured voting-papers, and | annals of Mr. Disraeli’s life are very simple. 
the Liberals destroyed them. [fe jomed |“ Genius,” he somewhere cries, is his motto. 
Durham and London Universities, and the Peccat fortiter it should be. He has lately 
Liberals separated them. When he re- | succeeding in uniting in his own person two 
trograded, the Liberals shoved him him for-| functions which are generally separated. 
ward. For every step he went back, they | He has played the part both of gambler and 
shoved him ontwo. Every time he stum- | bonpet.” THe has gambled with the Lib- 
bled, they put him firmer on his legs. They | eral party, whilst he played the “ bonnet” 
not only led him to the waters of Liberal-| to the Tory. And his admirers now shout 
ism, but made him drink. When he pack- | — Isn’t he a clever fellow ? he has deceived 
ed the boundary Commission, they made | both. This has been Mr. Disraeli’s victory. 
him unpack it. When he disqualified the| Cunning is now designated policy, and a 
compound-householders, they made him) retreat is called a triumph. . 
qualify them. When he disfranchised the| To the credit of such a feat Mr. Disraeli 
large boroughs, they made him enfranchise | is indeed weleome. Whatever triumph he 
them. Is this Mr. Disraeli’s victory ? be-| has gained let him enjoy. He has risen with 
cause, if so, we gladly admit the defeat of | the occasion. As far as present appearances 
the Liberals. But do men call capitulation | go, he is the winner. — His triumph, if not 
victory ? because this was Mr. Disraeli’s | acknowle lged, has beet proclaimed. But 
victory. One by one he gave up his fancy- | we venture to say that his triumph is the ruin 
franchises. One by one he banded up his| of the Tory party : — 
safeguards. Another such Tory victory, 
and the Liberal cause is for ever safe. | “A maiden forsaken a new love may get, 
Whatever tunes the Liberals chose to pipe, | But the neck that’s once broken, can never be 
they made Mr. Disraeli dance to. And the set.” 
Tory papers, in their exultation, now cry 
out — Didn’t he dance well? We cannot| Mr. Disraeli has broken the neck of the 
even give him this faint praise. He didn’t | Tory party. Its intellect has gone one, way 
dance, but simply capered on red-hot bricks. | and its heart another. But the intellect 
Such is the history of the present Reform | was shallow, whilst the love of the heart was 
Bill. Its owes its existence to Mr. Disraeli’s | deep. The Tory party can never again be 
inordinate vanity. He did not mind dan-| what it was. The Peels, the Herberts, the 
cing on red-hot bricks, as long as he could Cecils, the Thynnes, have spoken the 
be seen todance. As Voltaire said of some- | thoughts of the country squires. They hate 
body — he would not mind being hung, as | the man who has led ther to their so-called 
long as his name wasin the writ. And|triumph. They have won the victory, but 
this is precisely Mr. Disraeli’s case. He does | they have lost their honor. Their field of 
not mind what he does as long as his own | victory they find is a ditch. Instead of de- 
vanity is gratified. The whole history of| feating the Whigs, they discover that they 
his life is summed up in the single word — | have helped the demagogues. Instead of 
vanity. He is the same man that he ever | strengthening the Crown, they perceive 
has been. Qualis abincepto. Whether we | that they have aided democracy. In vain 
look at him in his early days on the hust-|the Tory papers cry out, —“ Toryism and 
ings at High Wycombe, or in his maturer | Household Suffrage for Ever!” As for the 
age criticising the conduct of the Crimean | Tory papers, — - 
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“Ils chantent fort, quand ils gagnent la victoire, 
Plus fort encore quand ils sont bien battus, 
Chanter tojours est leur grande vertue ;” 


so that we are not surprised at their sing- 
ing as loud a pean just now over Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s victory. 

But the question of victory must be look- 
ed at from another point of view. As 
Cromwell and Hampden said after the bat- 
tle of Edgehill—‘“ We must weed our 
ranks; we must replace the serving-men 
and tapsters with true soldiers.” And this 
is still more emphatically true when applied 
to the Liberals of the House of Commons 
than to the Parliamentarians at Edgehill. 
We Liberals must weed out of our ranks the 
Lowes, Doultons, Elchos, Neates, and Adul- 
lamites. They have been the men who 
have rendered the Libera! victory incom- 

lete. The present battle, as we have said 
fore, is, like Edgehill, only the begihning 
of the fight. We have still a long and 
weary campaign before us. There are the 
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| In the House of Commons he has sneered at 
those Reformers who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day, whilst at the Man- 
| sion House he became his own trumpeter. 
| Few men have the effrontery to proclaim 
their own disgrace, and to laud a want of 
| principle as virtue. But Mr. Disraeli’s 
| maxim is the same as Danton’s — “ L’audace, 
| l’audace, et encore I'audace.” By continual 
| reiteration he hopes to produce an effect. 
| But it isin vain. The public are deaf to 
either boasts or blandishments. -Before now 
| the Tories have gained similar victories for 
the people; but the people do not thank 
| the Tones for them. Nor will they thank 
| Mr. Disraeli for the present victory. They 
know to whom it is due—to Gladstone, 
Bright, Mill, and the Liberal party at larze. 
|In the long run, the public are the best 
judges of a man’scareer. They know, too, 
_how to apportion their gratitude, and the 
| persecutor of Peel is not likely to be regard- 
'ed, were he to carry twenty Reform Bills, 
as a public benefactor. 


great battle-grounds of redistribution of | 


seats, Church-rates, education, and the land | 

uestion, upon all of which we shall have to | 
no army, however brave, can | 
hope to win whilst there are traitors in the | 


ght. <An 


ranks. So far we have indeed gained the 
day, and so far we ought to be thankful. 


Our victory is as great as it is unexpected. | 
We have fought the Reform battle with our | 
ranks disorganized. It will be our own fault | 


if we do so again. Above all, let us beware 
of resting content. Czsar’s maxim must be 
ours. We have gained nothing until we 
have gained all. Personai representation 
must be next won. The small boroughs — 
the Dartmouths, Wallingfords, Lymingtons 
— must either be distranchised, or, what 
will be still better, grouped with others. It 
is intolerable, too, that a single nobleman 
should, as in the cases of Malton, Stam- 
ford, or Malborough, be able to return his 
own members. Anomalies such as these 
must be swept away next session. Then, 
and not till then, will the Liberal Reform 
victory be complete. Then we shall have 
representation established upon an intel- 
ligible basis. Then we shall have men en- 
tering Parliament as representatives of the 

ople, and not as the nominees of some 
Wiig or Tory nobleman. But this cannot be 
accomplished without much labor and self- 
denial. A good beginning has, however, 
this session been made. hat. is so well 


begun is certainly more than half won. 

‘o return, however, to Mr. Disraeli and 
his victory. He has not himself been above 
the vulgarity of blowing his own praises. 


From the Saturday Review. 


| WASHINGTON IRVING’S SPANISH PAPERS 
| AND MISCELLANIES.* 

WHEN so much tall talk comes over from 
America, it is always the more pleasant to 
come across any American writer, old or 
| new, who condescends to write straightfor- 
ward and unaffected English. Washington 
| Irving, unless he is already forgotten, is an 
old friend of most English readers, and we 
‘are well pleased to meet him again in any 
|shape. One almost wonders whether, 
| if he now appeared for the first time, he 
| would win any popularity. The chief at- 
| traction of Irving must always have been 
|the grace and ease of his style, and that 
grace and ease is as widely removed as may 
be from the style of either the comic or the 
sensational writers who are now most in 
| vogue. The highest class of subjects and 
| the highest style of composition were doubt- 
| less beyond him, but all that he writes 
| shows the impress of good sense, good taste, 
| and good feeling. The second volume of 
| this collection contains some youthful writ- 
‘ings of Irving’s — letters written at the age 


| of nineteen to a New York paper edited b y 


| * Spanish Papers and other Miscellanies, hither- 
to Unpublished or Uncollected. By Washington 
Irving. Arranged and Edited by Pierre M. Irving. 
2 _— London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
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his elder brother, and dealing with the most 
passing and trivial subjects, the theatre. the 
style of dress, the general manners, of New 
York at that time. Their.intrinsic interest 
-has passed away, but they are valuable as 
showing how a young man of natural liter- 
ary talent instinctively wrote at that time. 
“ Jonathan Oldstyle, Gent.” clearly had the 
Spectator before his eyes; no such model 
would be likely to occur to a young gentle- 
man nowadays, when young ladies have 
been known to decline all acquaintance with 
Sir Roger de Coverley on the ground that 
“ History is so dry.” Of course a young 
man writing in the character of an old min 
is not perfectly successful; but the real 
value of the thing is that a young man 
writing at New York sixty-five years ago, 
and bound by the nature of his subject to 
write something striking and funny, chose 
or rather instinctively fell into, astyle of fun 
of so quiet akind. There is not the faint- 
est approaching shadow either of sensation 
or of the grand style; on the other hand 
there is nothing of stilted or over-acted 
sententiousness. The whole thing is the 
merest trifle, but it is the sort of straw 
which shows which way the wind blows, 
and, as such, it is worth preserving. 

The title of “Spanish Papers,” applied 
to the larger part of the contents of the 
first volume, is somewhat deceptive. We 
at once began to think of researches like 
those of Mr. Prescott and Mr. Motley ; our 
thoughts at once flew off to Simancas and 
Mr. Bergenroth. Was Washington Irving, 
too, doomed to become a posthumous prey 
to Dr. Doran and the Duke of Manchester ? 
But we have nothing in the world but the 
so-called “Chronicles” of the conquest of 
Spain by the Mahometans, and of its recon- 
quest by the Christians. Some portions 
are reprints, others are selections from what 
seems to be a vast mass of manuscript of 
the kind which Irving left behind him. 
The editor asks his readers to bear in mind 
that these papers or Chronicles never re- 
ceived the final revision of the author. We 
are certainly not going to quarrel with them 
on that score; they are very pleasant 
reading as they are, and the objections 
which we have to make to them were not 
likely to be removed by any further revis- 
ions of the author. Irving knew thorough- 
ly we!l how to tell a story, but he did not 
care so much as he ought to have cared 
whether the story which he had to tell was 
true or false. Now Irving’s Spanish Chron- 
icles are tales so pleasantly told that crowds 


of readers no doubt read them, either ac- | 


cepting them as matter of fact, or altogeth- 
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er careless whether they are matter of fact 
or not. But a reader who has the faintest 
glimmering of criticism in him must instine- 
tively ask, Is this true or false? Is this 
certain or uncertain? Am JI, in short, 
reading history or romance? And the an- 
swer is a rather unpleasant one. He is 
reading something which is neither legiti- 
mate history nor legitimate romance, but 
which, to speak the plain truth, is romance 
| unfairly putting on the garb of history. 
Historical romance is another matter; we 
have always held that historical romance, 
written according to certain very obvious 
canons, is not only a perfectly legitimate 
kind of writing, but way be made a really 
useful handmaid to history. And even 
when an historical romance is utterly inac- 
curate and misleading, still, if people are 
misled by it, it is very much their own fault. 
We do not defend the absurdities and con- 
tradictions of Zvanhoe; still many of them 
are so outrageous that any one who has a 
child’s or even a passman’s knowledge of 
chronology and history could set them 
‘right for himself. No one who can count 
| ought to be led away into thinking that the 
| son of a man who was present at Stanford- 
bridge could have been living in the time 
of Richard the First. Few people, we 
trust, are so ignorant as to believe that 
anybody especially Richard the First, was 
grandson either of William Rufus or of 
Edward the Confessor.. When, however, 
Irving makes one of his heroes come to a 
Dominican convent in the ninth century, 
the mistake is quite as gross, but the gen- 
eral reader is not so likely to be able to set 
it right. The sum is just as easy to do, 
but the reader is less likely to have the 
figures ready to begin the sum. A reader, 
even an intelligeht reader, who is unprac- 
tised in historical criticism might easily be 
led to accept these fascinating stories as 
the true record of things which actually 
happened. Such a very slight warning as 
that with which Irving ended his preface 
could do no good whatever : — 








In the following pages, therefore, the author 
has ventured to dip more deeply into the en- 
chanted fountains of old Spanish chronicle, 
than has usually been done by those who, in 
modern times, have treated of the eventful 
period of the Conquest; but in so doing, he 
trusts he will illustrate more fully the character 
of the people and the times. He has thought 
proper to throw these records into the form of 
legends, not claiming for them the authenticity 
of sober history, yet giving nothing that has 
not historical foundation. All the facts herein 
contained, however extravagant some of them 
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may be deemed, will be found in the works of 
sage and reverend chroniclers of yore, growing 
side by side with long-acknowledged truths, and 
might be supported by learned ani imposing } 
references in the margin. 


Now it certainly was not fair to put forth 
as history — for, notwithstanding this feeble 
protest, the unwary would be sure to accept 
it as history — a mass of stories dressed up 
by Irving himself out of writers who are 
themselves essentially legendary. Unlike 
Ivanhoe or any other avowed romance, the 
thing comes in the shape of history, and 
there are not the same means at hand to 
correct it. The chronological confusions of 
Ivanhoe might be set right by the list of 
Kings of England in the Almanac; but we 
cannot so easily lay our hands on any criti- 
cal examination of the map of legends, Chris- 
tian and Moslem, which pass for the early 
history of Spain. Irving’s Legends and 
Chronicles are exceedingly pretty to read, 
but they are just the sort of thing which 
passes the allowed bounds of avowed fiction, 
and which at once tends to break down the 
eternal barrier between truth and false- 
hood. 

How little Irving understood the true 
nature of historical writing is shown by one 
He 
there reviews himself. He had published 
“the Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, | 
from the MSS. of Fray Antonio Agapida.” | 
This chronicler was palpably imaginary ; | 
people found it out, and so looked on the 
book as less worthy of credit than it was. 
Trving was set to defend himself under the | 
guise of reviewing himself — an odi and, | 
to say the least, dangerous process. 


of the pieces in the second volume. 





His | 
apology is worth extracting ; it shows how | 
utterly unable he was fo understand the | 
danger, and worse than danger, of trifling | 
with historical truth :— | 


There is, however, another circumstance, by 
which Mr. Irving has more seriously impaired 
the ex-facie credibility of his narative. He has 
professed to derive his materials from the manu- 
scripts of an ancient Spanish monk, Fray An- | 
tonio Agapida, whose historical productions 
are represented as existing in disjointed frag 
ments, in the archives of the Escurial and 
other conventual libraries. He often qnotes 
the very words of the venerable friar; particu- 
Jarly when he bursts forth in exaggerated 
praises of the selfish policy or bigot zeal of 
Ferdinand ; or chants, “ with pious exultation, | 
the united triumphs of the cross and the 
sword.” ‘This friar is manifestly a mere fiction | 
—a stalking-horse, from hehind which the 
author launches his satire at the intolerance of 
that persecuting age, and at the errors, the in- | 
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consistencies, and the self-delusions of the sin- 
gular medley of warriors, saints, politicians, 
and adventurers engaged in that holy war. 
Fray Antonio, however, may be considered as 
an incarnation of the blind bigotry and zealot. 
extravagance of the “ good old orthodox Span- 
ish chroniclers ;” and, in fact, his exaggerated 
sallies of loyalty and religion are taken, almost 
word for word, from the works of some one or 
other of the monkish historians. Still, though 
this fictitious personage has enabled the author 
to indulge his satirical vein at once more freely 
and more modestly, and has diffused over his 
page something of the quaintness of the clois- 
ter, and the tint of the country and the period, 
the use of such machinery has thrown a doubt 
upon the absolute verity of his history; and it 
will take some time before the general mass of 
readers become convinced that the pretended 
manuscript of Fray Antonio Agapida is, in 
truth, a faithful digest of actual documents. 


To turn to some of the other “ Miscella- 
nies.” Several of them are sketches of the 
lives of American naval officers who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the war with Eng- 
land in Madison’s time. Written while the 
war was still going on, their spirit is just 
what should be the spirit of a citizen of one 
of two kindred nations whom circumstan- 
ces or the errors of their rulers have unhap- 
pily made hostile to one another. The jus- 
tice of the American cause is of course as- 
sumed, but there is not a word which any 
Englishman could resent, not a word unbe- 
coming a generous and unwilling enemy. 
On the other hand, there is not a word 
which the most vehement American could 
have quarrelled with as betraying any lack 
of patriotic feeling or any notion of truck- 
ling to the foe. Full justice is done to the 
deeds of brave and honourable men on both 
sides. These papers are, in their way, sim- 

ly models. One most interesting part of 
this second volume is the life of Margaret 
Davidson, a most remarkable American girl, 
who died in 1838,when she was not yet 
sixteen. One hears so much of early prod- 
igies that one looks on them with a suspicion 
verging on dislike. But Margaret David- 
son was clearly a wonderful girl, and one 


| cannot help speculating on what she would 
| have been had she lived to become a grown 


woman. Yet in truth children of this sort 


| seem seldom to come to maturity; such ex- 
| cessive precocity of thought and feeling 


commonly wears them out in early youth. 
The memoir of Margaret Davidson was 
printed in an edition of her writings, but 


‘it has never before appeared in company 


with any of the writings of Irving himself. 
It will therefore probably be new to most 
readers. Irving was far more at home in 
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writing this touching little biography than 
in reviewing Wheaton’s History of the 
Northmen. The paper on that subject 
here reprinted is one of that class of re- 
views which make it plain that the reviewer 
knew nothing of the subject of the book re- 
viewed except what he learned from the 
book itself. Irving writes in the most 
amusingly ab extra way about a people who 
have formed a most important element in 
our history and in our blood. And yet we 
are not sure that Irving’s state of mind was 
not more wholesome than the fashion which 
has produced all the wearisome balderdash 
about Vikings and what not with which 
some popular writers have lately sickened 
us. If he did not know much, he was at 
least ready to learn. One is inclined to 
smile at his account of the Scandinavian 
language. “The ancient language of the 
North was preserved in Iceland when eéx- 
iled from its parent countries of Scandina- 
via.” It is odd to speak of the old tongue 
as being “ exiled” from Sweden, Denmark, 
or Norway, because circumstances led it to 
be far more extensively modified in those 
countries than it was in Iceland. We have 
here, in fact, applied to a sister speech, 
the old heresy of the Semi-Saxons. The 
following comment sounds queer enough; 
is seems so droll to talk in this utterly un- 
conscious way of a closely allied tongue, even 
if one cannot oneself speak or understand 
it; and yet the description shows a high 
state of philological knowledge for 1831, on 
the part of Wheaton, if not on that of Irv- 


ing:— 


The language in itself appears to have been 
worthy of this preservation, since we are told 
that “it bears in its internal structure a strong 
resemblance to the Latin and Greek, and even 
to the ancient Persian and Sanscript, and ri- 
vals in copiousness, flexibility, and energy, ev- 
ery modern tongue.” 


This was something, thirty-six years back, 
but no one, even thirty-six years back, 
ought to have written two such passages as 
the following : — 


On the death of Edward the Confessor, King 
of England, Harold, from his fleetness surnamed 
Harefoot, one of the bravest nobles of the realm, 
assumed the crown, to the exclusion of Edgar 
Atheling, the lawful heir. 


It may, by the way, be as well to mention 
that, though neither Harold Harfagra, Har- 
old Hardrada, nor Harold the son of God- 
wine, was buried at Westminster, yet the 
real Harold Harefoot certainly was. 
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At an early hour on the morning of the 14th 
of October, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and Bas- 
tard brother of the Duke, being the son of his 
mother Arlette, by a burgher of Falaise, cele- 
brated mass, and gave his benediction to the 
Norman army. He then put a hauberk under 
his cassock, mounted a powerful white charger, 
and led forth a brigade of cavalry ; for he was 
as ready with the spear as with the crosier, and 
for his fighting and other turbulent propensi- 
ties, well merited his surname of Odo the Un- 
ruly. . 


Sin it were to belie the Devil, and the 
mistress of Robert the Devil had a better 
claim to the benefit of this doctrine than the 
mistress of Edward the Fourth. Bishop 
Odo was the lawful son of Arlette by her 
lawful husband Herlwin of Conteville. We 
do not remember the name Odo the Unru- 
ly, though it may of course occur some- 
where, but surely the Bishop was far too 
scrupulous a canonist to shed any man’s 
blood with the spear, however much he 
might do in the way of crushing helmets 
and heads with his mace of iron. It was in 
fact a pity to reprint this review, which 
simply, like some later writings nearer 
home, proves that the possession of a pleas- 
ant narrative style does not qualify a man 
to deal with historical subjects which he 
has not mastered. 

Washington Irving, however, though, like 
other people, he broke down when he ven- 
tured out of his own line, isa writer whose 
memory America will do well to cherish. 
He is absolutely free from all the faults 
which have since overspread American lit- 
erature in a greater, and English literature 
in a lesser, degree. Sentiments everywhere 
generous and kindly, set forth in a style 
perfectly clear, graceful, and natural, make 
no small claim to the grateful remem- 
brance of any country, especially of one 
whose history and literature are still so 
young as those of the English beyond the 
Ocean. 


With respect to Mr. Dickens’s alleged inten- 
tion of visiting America on a lecturing tour, the 
“ Fianeur ” of the Morning Star says that, “ ob- 
jecting to be hampered, fora lengthened period, 
by business trammels of any kind to anybody, 
Mr. Dickens has sent Mr. George Dolby,who for 
some time past has acted as his agent, to Amer- 
ica, to investigate the cenveniences and practi- 
cabilities of the scheme. Mr. Dolby will con- 
clude no arrangement whatever, but will return 
to England with his report, by which Mr. 
Dickens’s future movements, as regards Amer- 
ica, will be governed.” 
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| ing, so as to escape the regulations of the 
‘police, and the rest. For this their train- 
ing has been perfect. But wise men agree 
, | that education should comprehend training 

THE heroines of the London season — for all the parts of life equally — for pleas- 
the fillies, we mean, who have been entered | ure not less than for business, for hours of 
for the great matrimonial stakes, and have | relaxation as well as for hours of strain and 
been mentioned in the betting — have by | pressure, for leisure just as much as for ac- 
this time exchanged the fist pleasures of'| tive occupation. Education is supposed to 
the town for the vapid pastimes of the| arm us at every point. Nobody in this 
country. We do not of course concern | world was ever perfectly educated. Every- 
ourselves with those poor simple girls who | body has at least one side on which he is 
only repeat the lives and morals of old-fash- | weak — one quarter where temptations are 
ioned English homes, and who are too re-| either not irresistible, or else are not recog- 
spectable and too modest to be pointed at | nised as alluring to what is wrong. But 
as the girls of the season. We speak of the | we all know that training, though never per- 
fast sisterhood only. After three months | fect, can make the difference between a 
of egregious dissipation they enter du-| decently right and happy life and a bad, 


From the Saturday Review. 
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ly ~ oy the next stage of their regular | 
he y alternations. Three months of | 
eadlong folly are succeeded by three 
months of deadly ennui. Action and reae- 
tion are always equal. The pains and 
weariness of moral crapulousness arise in 
nice proportion to the passion of the de- 
bauch. It is a dismal hour when we look 
on the withered leaves of last night’s gar- 
land. The lovely and unlovely beings who 
are now living depressed days tar from Bel- 
gravia and the Row have, it is true, but joy- 
less orgies to look back upon. ‘Their pleasures 
gave but a pinchbeck joviality af-.er all, 
were but a thin lacker spread over merce- 
nary cares and heart-aching jealousies — 
not the jealousies of passion, but the nip- 
ping vulgar vexation with which a shop- 

eeper trembles lest a customer should go 
to his rival over the way. Still there was 
excitement — the excitement of outdoing a 
rival in shamelessness of apparel, in reckless 
abandonment of manner, in the unblushing 
tolerance of impudent speech, in all the 
other elements of ignoble casino-emulation. 
Above all, there was the tickling excite- 
ment of knowing that all this was in some 
sort clandestine ; that ostensibly, and on the 
surface, things looked as if they were all 
exhibiting human nature at its stateliest, 
most dignified, and most refined pitch. 
The consciousness that the thin surface only 
conceals some of the worst elements of 
character in full foree and activity must 
give a pleasantly stinging sensation to an 
acutely cynical woman. However, this is 
all over for a time. For a time the half- 


dressed young Mzenads of the season will be 
found clothed and in their right minds. 
And what sort of a right mind is it? We 
know the kind of preparation which they 
have had for the business of the season — 





for flirting, husband-hunting, waltzing, dress- 


corrupt half-life or no life. What does 
training do for the nimble-footed young 
beauties of the London ball-room? It 
makes them nimble-footed, we admit. And 
what else ? 

The root-idea of the training of girls of 
the uppermost class in this country is per- 
haps the most absolutely shameless that 
ever existed anywhere out of Circassia or 
Georgia. It puts clean out of the notion 
that women are rational beings as well as 
animals, or that they are destined to be the 
companions of men who are, or ought to be, 
also something more than animals. It takes 
the mind into account only as an occasion- 
ally useful accident of body. The mind 
ought to be developed a little, and in such 
a way as to make the body more piquant 
and attractive. Like the candle inside a 
Chinese lantern, it may serve to light up 
and show to advantage the pretty devices 
outside. But the outside is the important 
thing, and the inside only incidentally. 
Insipidity of mind is perhaps a trifle o 
jectionable, because there are a few young 
men of property who dislike insipidity, and 
who therefore might be lost from the toils 
in consequence. It is a crotchet and an ec- 
centricity in a man to desire a wife with a 
bright mind, but since there are such per- 
sons, it is just as well to pay a slight atten- 
tion to the mind in odd moments when one 
is not engaged upon the more urgent busi- 
ness of the body. You don’t know what 
may happen, and it is possible that the most 
eligible parti of a season may dislike the 
idea of taking a female idiot to wife. Still 
it would be absurd to change the up-bring- 
ing for our girls merely because here and 
there a man has a distaste for a fool. The 
majority of men are incapable of gauging 
— of intellect and fineness of character. 

ut the veriest blockhead and simpleton 
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who ever lounged in a door-way or lisped | 
in Pall Mall can tell a fine woman when he | 


sees her, and is probably able to find pleas- 
ure and hope in the spectacle. It is these 
blockheads and simpletons who thus set the 
mode. They fix the standard of fashionable 
female education. Education, or the as- 
tounding modern conception of it, means 
preparation of girls for the marriage mar- 
ket. If a girl does not get well married, it 
were better for her and for her mother also if 





she had never been born, or had been cast 
with a millstone round her neck into the | 
sea. Whom she marries — whether a man | 
old enough to be her father, whether a pat- 
tern of imbecility, whether a man of a} 
notoriously debauched character — this | 
matters not a jot. Only let him have mon- | 
ey. This being the conception of mar- | 
riage, and marriage being the aim of all sa- | 
gacious up-bringing, as most men unhappi- | 
ly are more surely taken on their ani-| 
mal than on their rational side, it is'| 
perfectly natural that you should strive | 
to bring up a worthy family of at-| 
tractive young animals. And let us pause | 
upon this. If the idea which, even at its’ 
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muscles, the restless activities of arms and 
legs, exercised and made to purvey new 
vigour to the life. The blood is allowed to 
grow stagnant. The life of the woman, 
even as mere animal, becomes poor and 
morbid and artificial. By dint of much at- 
tention and many devices, the outside of 
the body is maintained comely in the eyes 
of people whose notions of comeliness are 
thoroughly artificial and sophisticated. 
But how can there be any health with high 
eating, little exercise, above all with the 
mind left absolutely vacant of all interests ? 
The Belgravian mother does not even un- 
derstand the miserable trade she has chos- 
en. She is as poor a physical trainer as 
she is poor morally and intellectually. 

The truth is that in a human being, even 
from the physical point of view, it is rather 
a dangerous thing to ignore the intellect and 
the emotions. Nature resents being ig- 
nored. If you do not cultivate her, ghe wil 
assuredly avenge herself. If you do not get 
wheat out of your piece of ground, she will 
abundantly give you tares. And there can 
be no other rule expressly invented for the 
benefit of fashionable young women. Their 


best, would be so deplorably imperfect, ' moral nature, if nobody ever taught them 
were rationally carried out, still it would | to keep an eager eye upon it, is soon over- 
not be so absolutely pestilent and debasing grown, either with flaunting poison plants, 
as it is. Physical education, rightly prac-| or at best with dull grey moss. The parent 
ticed, is a fine and indispensable process in | dreams that the daughter's mind is all swept 
right living. If the system had for its end and garnished. Lo, there are seven or any 
the rearing of really robust and healthy other number of devils that have entered in 


creatures, it would mean something. On’ 
the contrary, however, anybody who makes 
a tour through fashionable rooms in the 
season may see that, in a vast quantity of 
clses, the heroines of the night are just as 


and taken possession, more or less perma- 
nent. ‘The human creature who has never 
been taught to take an interest in what is 
right and wholesome will, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, take an interest in 





sorrily off in bodily stamina as they are for , what is wrong and unwholesome. You can- 
intellectual ideas and interests. Here we not keep minds in a state of vacuum. A 
again encounter the fundamental blunder, | girl, like anybody else, will obey the bent of 
that it is only the outside about which we | the character which has been given either 
need concern ourselves. Let a woman be | by the education of design or the more 
well dressed (or judiciously undressed), | usual education of mere accidental experi- 
have bright eyes, a whitish skin, rounded ence. Everything depends, in the ordinary 
— 4 sso All this a wise | pe 3 of —— ne ome view of 
nglish mother will secure, just as a wise the aims and objects of life which you suc- 
Chinese woman will take care to have tiny | ceed, deliberately or by hazard, in creating. 
feet, plucked eyebrows, and black finger-| A girl is not taught that marriage has grave 
nails. If you go into a nursery you will see | moral and rational purposes, itself being no 
the process already at work. The little girl, | more than a means. On the contrary, it is 
who would fain exercise her young limbs by | always figured in her eyes as an end and as an 
manifold rude sprawlings and _rushings | end scarcely at all connected withamoral and 
hither and thither, and single combats with | rational companionship. It is, she fancies, 
her brethren, is tricked out in ribbons and | the gate to some sort of paradise whose 
gay or bid sit _ on greed joys - not to be encionas 
rum. ith every year of her grow is | She forge at there are no such swi 
principle of attention to outside trickeries | coming spontaneous paradises in this world, 
and fineries is more rigidly pursued. Less| where the future can never be anythi 
and less every year are the nerves and the | more than the child of the present, indelibly 
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stamped with every feature and line of its 
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parent. This castle-building, however, is 
harmless. If it does not strengthen, still it 
does not absolutely impoverish or corrupt, 
characters. Of some castle-building one 
cannot say so much. Character is assuredly 
corrupted by avaricious dreams of marriage 
as a road to material opulence and luxury. 
There is, indeed, no end to the depraved 
broodings which may come to an empty and 
undirected mind. If the emotions and the 
intellect are not tended and trained, they 
will run to an evil and evil-propagating | 
seed. Rooted and incurable frivolity is the 
best that can come of it; corruption is the 
worst. 

People madly suppose that going to church, 
or giving an occasional blanket to a sick old 
woman, will suffice to implant a svorthy 
conception of the aims of life. At this mo- 
ment, some mothers are perhaps believing 
that the dull virtue of the country will in a | 
few days redress the balance which had | 
been too much discomposed by the rush and 
whirl of the town. As if one strong set of 
silly interests and emotions could be effaced 
at will by asimple change of scene, without 
substitution of new interests and emotions. 
Excess of frivolous excitement is not re- 
paired or undone by excess of mere blank- | 
ness and nothingness. The dreariness of 
the virtue of the villeggiatura is as noxious | 
as the whirl of the mercenary and little vir- | 
tuous period of the season. Teach young | 
women from their childhood upwards that | 
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into a tolerably rational being. As it is» 
the universe to her is only a collecction of 
rich bachelors in search of wives, and of 
odious rivals who are contending with her for 
one or more of these too wary prizes. All 
high social aims, fine broad humanizing 
ways of surveying life, are unknown to her, 
or else appear in her eyes as the worship of 
Mumbo Jumbo appears in the eyes of the 
philosopher. She thinks of nothing except 
her private affairs. She is indifferent to 
politics, to literature —in a word, to any- 
thing that requires thought. She reads 
novels of a kind, because novels are all 
about love, and love had once something to 
do with marriage, her own peculiar and ab- 
sorbing business. Beyond this her mind 
does not stir. Any more positively gross 
state one cannot imagine. There are wo- 
men who are by accident more degraded 
physically. Mutatis mutandis, there are 
none more degraded, morally and intellect- 
ually, than those whose minds are constantly 
bent upon marriage at all cost, and with 
anybody, however decrepit, however silly, 
and however evil, who can makea settle- 
ment. 


CITY. 





From the Spectator 17 Aug. 
A SPECULATION FOR THE CITY. 


Tue City is choking in its own fat. 
The two great national Banks, of France 





marriage is their single career, and it is in-| and England, which for many purposes 
evitable that they should look upon every | form but one establishment, have sixty mil- 
hour which is not spent in promoting this) lions sterling in specie in their vaults; bro- 
sublime end and aim as so much subtracted | kers are offering money at 1} per cent, Joint 


from life. Penetrated with unwholesome 
excitement in one part of their existence, 
they are penetrated with killing ennui in 
the next. Ifmothers would only add to 
their account of marriage as the end of a 
woman's existence — which may be right 
or it may not —a definition of marriage as 
an association with a reasonable and reflec- 
tive being, they would speedily effect a rev- 
olution in the present miserable system. 
To the business of finding a husband a 
young lady would then add the not less im- 
portant business ‘of making herself a ra- 
tional person, instead of a more or less taste- 
fully decorated doll with a passion for a 
great deal of money. She might awaken 
to the fact, which would at first startle her 
very much no doubt, there is a great por- 
tion of a universe outside her own circle 
and her own mind. This simple discovery 


would of itself effect a revolution that might 
transform her from being an insipid idiot 





Stock Companies look at depositors as if it 
were a favor to take their cash, and the 
most cautious Company in London is in- 
vesting a few hundred thousands of useless 
treasure in Consols at 94. Nobody will for 
the moment invest in anything except the 
public funds, which Napoleon could send 
down five per cent. in a day. The Russian 
Government offers seven per cent. for a 
trumpery loan and cannot get it; railway 
debentures cannot be renewed; and pro- 
moters, sighing and seedy, confess that even 
for them money may be toocheap. The 
India House alone enters the market cheer- 
fully, and with a deficit of something like 
in its accounts two millions, its barracks paid 
for by loan, and Mr. Massey as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, “ places” as much railway 
stock as it likes at 4} per cent., being a half 
per cent below its normal rate. Of course this 
plethora cannot last, and cool observers are 
already trying to guess in which direction 
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the cup will ultimately overflow. Will the] periorities would be cheap, and we know 
public once more lend millions to new States, | from the example of Bengal that under @ 
or pay for breech-loaders, or provide funds | perpetual settlement a quit-rent soon be- 
to set the railways free till the next great| comes a hardly appreciable burden, little 
crisis, or believe in new trades, or invest in| more felt than the existing tithe. It is 
the East, or strike out some entirely new open, however, to the objection that the 
plan of sweating its fat down to more en-/ levying of the quit-rent, if done by the 
durable limits ? We know. of course, nomore | State — and it could only be done by the 
than the rest of the world, though we have | State, which would have to pass, as in Ben- 
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a suspicion that railways within great cities 
may be the excuse for the next mania, but 
one point is, we fancy, almost certain. The 
money will not go where it would do most 
good, namely, to Ireland. That an Irish 
speculation is a bad speculation, be it rail- 
way, canal, fishery, or line of steamers, is a 
fixed idea with the British city mind, and 
not without some primd facie justification. 
Bad as is the position of the English Rail- 
ways, that of the Irish is still worse, so bad, 
indeed, that perhaps the first great demand 
upon the reservoir now so rapidly filling 
may be fora State loan to buy the Irish 
Railways. Yet it is not without regret that 
we acknowledge the disfavor into which 
every Irish project has fallen, for there is 
one application of money in Ireland which 
might, we conceive, succeed, and which if 
it did succeed would do more for the empire 
than all the Coercion Bills we have ever 
passed. 

Suppose the British public, in despair at 
the want of an outlet for its accumulations, 
buys Ireland, and sells it again to the Irish at 
a profit. That looks a very startling, and in 
its epigrammatic form possibly a very absurd 
proposal, but it has been very gravely de- 
bated in the House of Commons, is the pian 
towards which opinion slowly gravitates, and 
is, we are persuaded, the only peaceful solu- 
tion of the great Irish land difficulty. It 1s 
quite certain that, sooner or later, and pro- 
bably very soon, we must make some grand 
effort to settle the Irish question, that is, af- 
ter the Establishment is swept away, to 
grant the people the one privilege without 
which they will never be contented subjects, 
that of possessing their farms on a per- 
manent instead of a terminable tenure. If 
Treland stood alone the dificulty would be 
set'led violently as in France, by confiscation 
under some pi etext or another; but as Ireland 
is not alone, the same end must ultimately 
be attained by measures which will include 
fall compenaation. Either tenancy at will 
must be made tenancy for ever, with com- 
pensation to the landlord for the loss.of his 
chances in the future, or the landlord’s 
rights must be bought out, and resold to the 
cultivators of the soil. The former plan 


would, we believe, be the better, as su- 





gal a sunset law quashing all titles if the quit- 
rent were not paid belore the sun went 
down — would make the State itself the ob- 
ject ofa bitter agrarian hostility. That does 
not happen in the East, but then in the 
East the quit-rent is a quasi sacred obliga- 
tion, like the tithe to an English Ritualist. 
The second plan is to buy the land altogeth- 
er and resell it, and a plan for doing this to 
the extent of a million was submitted to 
Parliament this session by Mr. O’Beirne, 
Member for Cashel. It was rejected, but 
with none of the acrimony usually apparent 
in Irish discussions, the landlords seeipg 
| clearly as men wise in their generation that 
a guaranty of full compensation is the best 
thing they can in the uncertainty of their 
| position now obtain, and the proposal sank 
deep into the minds of men who know that 
until the land difficulty is settled, until, 
that is, the instinet of the people and the 
law of the land are brought into accord, un- 
til the Irish belief, “ whose is the sweat, his 
is the soil,” and the English belief, “ whose 
is the sword, his is the soil,” are in some way 
reconciled, there will bein Ireland no set- 
tled peace. Now is it absolutely certain that 
this very proposal, which a year or two hence 
may be forced upon the State, could not be 
carried out by a company in Ircland with- 
out State interference ? We incline to 
think that the prospect is worth inquiry. 
Clearly, land in the South is obainable for 
money,with reasonably secure titles — which 
might be improved by an extension of the 
| Encumbered Estates’ Act —- at prices vary- 
| ing from fifteen to twenty-five years purchase. 
Is it not possible to obtain tor that same land, 
split up into ten-acre and twenty-acre par! 
ces, much larger prices; or, though this is 
amuch inferior plan, to sell such parcels, 
on perpetual lease, for a quit-rent which 
| would pay an extravagant dividend. Trish 
members, it is clear from their support of 
Mr. O’Beirne’s motion, think it possible, 
and though they may be suspected of a 
latent design to evade the State claim, still 
analogy is in their favor. Land split imto 
peasant properties often fetches in Belgium 
fifty years’ purchase, and in France and 
Holland, despite a taxation devised origi- 
nally to hitthe peasantry, forty years. If 
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the sellers only got thirty they would gain 
83 per cent. on their outlay in six months, 
and this without an hour's risk, for they 
would not part with their money till they 
got the land. Moreover, they need not in- 
vest any very enormous sum, for the ex- 
periment could be tried with 100,000/., just 
as well as with the million asked for from 
Parliament. Of course if they succeeded, 
landlords in difficulties would begin to try 
the plan for themselves, but then that is ex- 
actly the thing required; the land is sold, 
and through whom matters to the nation 
very little indeed. The point is that a system 
sales by plots, the system for which an 
agricultural population everywhere out of 
England hungers ferociously, would be fairly 
inaugurated. Ifthe French peasantry had 
no land they could not be kept quiet a week, 
any more than the “ labourers” of Naples, 
who are the real support of brigandage ; 
yet, getting the land, French peasants are 
only too Conservative, witness the Assembly 
they set up in 1849. 

But it may be asked, could the peasants 
buy? We believe it will be found that in 
every country where the petife culture exists 
the peasants have always money for one 
purpose, the control and completion of their 
own patches of soil. If they have it not, they 
borrow it, the root of that colossal system of 
mortgage which frightens economical ob- 
servers in France and which one day may 
furnish a tremendous weapon to Napoleon. 
An offer to pay off all the peasant mortgages 
by State loans at three per cent. is one he has 
often hinted his intention to make, and 
which would bring the whole body of the 
peasantry back to his side as to their great- 
est benefactor. But is not the interest of a 
mortgage equivalent toa rent? Notin the 
least degree. A mortgaged owner pays, no 
doubt, a quit-rent under the name of in- 
terest, and it may be as heavy as his rent 
when sitting as mere tenant at will, but 
as long as he pays it he is owner, is not 
liable to eviction, cannot lose his “ better- 
ments,” cares nothing about the-squire’s ap- 
plication for his vote, can venture to kick 
the agent if is unendurably impertinent, is, 
in fact, a freeman, master of himself, his 
house, and his future. The tenant at will 
paying the same rent in another form is not 
maste of any of those things, must vote as 
his landlord bids him, smile when he is rep- 
imanded, go into an agony of subservience 
when threatened with eviction. He is the 
servant, not of the squire — and an English 
squire and an Irish one are different people, 
if only because the Irishman is not of one 
race and creed with his tenants, — but of 
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the squire’s agent, whose interest is to make 
of him a milch cow, a beast of burden, a serf 
taillable et corvéable & misericorde. Often he 
és better than his interest, but that is his 
interest, and one’s interest in the long run 
tells. “Ikeep the tenants well in hand,” 
says an agent, with a self-satisfied smile ; 
and he does, kindly enough every often, but 
with the kindness he would show to his 
horses, who are not hurt unless refractory. 
There are races in the world, odd as it seems 
to Englishsquires, who object to that position, 
who will fight against it for generations, who 
in some cases, as in Naples, consider that a 
society which permits such a system is to be 
warred on unscrupulously, and among those 
races is the Irish, They have to be con- 
tented somehow, and if they can be con- 
tented by commercial enterprise instead of 
by legislation, so much the better for all 
parties, and for the State first of all. There 
is, then, no confiscation in this plan, and no 
plea for raising that cry, no summons to 
class warfare, no cause for that talk of 
“dangerous examples” which for thirty 
years has saved the Irish Church from its 
nevertheless inevitable abolition. A pri- 
vate purchaser buys and sells, and if a dis- 
trict is settled in selling, if a discontented 
peasantry suddenly becomesan ultra-Con- 
servative squirearchy, with a notion like 
that of French vignerons —that an Execu- 
tive which has to protect grape bunches can- 
not be too strong — why, that is an addi- 
tional benefit, which the State is not. bound 
in its disinterestedness to refuse. Is there 
not spirit enoughin the City or the West 
to try this great experiment ? 





Part of an article in the Contemporary Review. 
HYMNS. 


Tae charm which hymns exercise over 
the devout mind is attested by the number 
of English authors (618 are reckoned), by 
the multitude of hymns in existence in our 
language (Sir R. Palmer tells us 6,500 were 
published by eight authors only), and by 
the large circulation attained by a few of 
the chief collections. Of these, that called 
ymns, Ancient and Modern” comes far 
the first. In the half dozen years that this 
book has been out, upwards of two million 
copies have been sold, and the yearly sale 
is now stated to be about half a million. 
Its use extends to Canada and South Afri- 
ca; three large consignments have been 
made even to the bishop of Orange River; 
and it has begun to take the place of the 
New Version in Prayer-Books, one edition 














HYMNS. 


_with music being kept expressly for the 

urpese of being bound uniformly with the 
Prayer-Book ; and “ A Selection ” is by per- 
mission of the editor used in the army, suffi- 
ciently thin to go with the Prayer-Book 
into a knaqsack. 

The book set forth by the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge comes next, 
“Jongo sed proximus intervallo.” 

ain no accurate estimate of the numbers 
sold, but the printed list shows its use by 
some 1,300 churches at home and abroav. 
Mercer’s “ Church Psalter and Hymn-Book,” 
which next to the above is the most widely 
used, and most laboriously and handsomely 
got up, is said to be used in 1,000 churches, 
and to have an annual sale of 100,000 
copies. Mr. Kemble’s book is used in 612 
churches. I have no statistics-by which to 
measure the number of churches which use 
local hymnals, such as the “ Salisbury ” nor 
others, as “‘ Chope ” “ Hymnal Noted,” &c., 
Mr. Hall's “ Mitre” book, at one time used 
in many London churches, Messrs. Rout- 
ledge’s “* Penny Hymn-Book,” and a cloud 


of others of less celebrity. I am disposed to | 


at the number of churches in which some 
ede is used at between six and seven 
thousand; this, therefore, leaves still some 
thousands of churches where there is either 
no metrical psalmody at all, or where Tate 
and Brady still reign. These will no doubt 
diminish in number every year, with the 
increasing attention which the subject here 
very cursorily discussed is exciting. 

It is interesting to know that in America 
it is attracting almost as much notice as in 
England ; even dissenters of all classes are 
engaged in the work of translation from the 
Latin and German, and at the last general 
convention of the Church, a committee was 
appointed for the preparation of an entirely 
new hymnal, a work which they regard as 
as progressive, and requiring years for its 
accomplishment. 

Far above the mere literary interest of 
the subject, however, must be reckoned the 
undoubted comfort which the devout in all 
ages have derived, and will surely continue 
to derive, from sacred hymns. 

The manner in which they imprint them- 
selves on the memory, and transmit the sus- 
taining hopes and promises of religion in 
the midst of the trials, afflictions, and diffi- 
culties of this life ; the thoaght of the thou- 
.sands, ay, millions, of souls, which have 

d from habitual delight in hymns be- 
ow to the paradise of which they spake, 
and for which they aided, in no small de- 
gree, in preparing them, must not only 
prove to us the value of our own hymnals, 


| 
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but make us largely tolerant of the uncouth 
expressions, the faulty poetry, the over- 
strained language, the prosaic dulness, 
) which we have full right to reject from our 
own use. 

The Moravian preface remarks with sim- 
ple truth of certain compositions which 
could not be much commended, “ Even 


I can) these little hymns have got their lovers, who 


would be sorry to lose them all at once: ” 
the words may apply to many in our own 
buoks, the poetic excellence of which is small. 

Moreover, next to the Liturgies, hallowed 
by the unbroken use of many generations, 
we seem by means of hymns to approximate 
most nearly in spirit to communion with all 
that are departed in the faith of Christ. 

It is nosmall thing to know that they were 
sung by St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. Isidore, 
St. Bernard, St. Ephrem the Syrian monk, 
Prudentius, or venerable Bede ; that popes, 
emperors, kings, queens, princes and prin- 
cesses, cardinals and bishops, the politician, 
the soldier, the jurist, the burgomaster, have 
contributed their devout strains for our edi- 
fication and comfort; ‘that this hymn sup- 
ported the faith of a martyr, and this the 
sinking spirit of a missionary ; and constant- 
ly to observe that the last faintly-murmured 
words of statesmen, physicians, and theolo- 
gians were drawn from simple hymns. Long 
after the hand which traced them has been 
cold in death, we find fragments of hymns 
hidden away among the treasured secrets of 
a loved parent, sister, or child; we retain, 
indelibly fixed on our mind, the accents in 
which favorite hymns were recited by voices 
hushed in this world forever. Every parish 
priest, too, knows how the imagination of the 
poor and illiterate fastens upon hymns, and 
draws from them, in a well-nigh supernatural 
manner, spiritual food which is dimly percep- 
tible to any but themselves. The concentra- 
tion of all these powerful associations upon 
hymnology invests the humblest and most 
unpolished hymn-book with a “little coro- 
net” of sanctity; somewhere within its 
pages it is certain to contain the key-note to 
the heart of him who opens it even at random. 

Thus they who pride themselves on re- 
finement of language, strict orthodoxy, and 
freedom from extravagances, may learn that 
“God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise,and the weak 
things of the world to confound the things of 
the mighty, and base things of the world 
and things which are despised hath God 
chosen; yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things which are, that no 
flesh should glory in His Presence.” 





CuHarRLEs B. PEARSON. 
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Tue secret of Punch’s popularity — we 
mean the Punch of our streets—lies, we 
believe, in the unquenchable vitality of the 
hero; his irrepressible, indomitable life. 
Foreigners complain of the moral. Merit, 
it must b2 owned, does not triumph, but, on 
the other hand, life is seen controlling ad- 
verse circumstances, and in all the nobility 
of never giving in. Life, as here personi- 
fied, in full play, meeting all emerzences, 
rallying after every blow, and rising to 
every occasion, is, in fact, wherever seen, 
the idol of mankind. What is any quality 
without freshness, and what is freshness but 
life? It matters little what else a man is 
—so far as making a hero of him goes — 
if he has this; and nobody is truly hateful 
to his fellowmen who possesses it in an 
exceptional degree. For life in its very 
nature simulates a virtue. It seeks and 
welcomes life in others ; it loves companion- 
ship, diffuses its own element, cheers and 
invigorates in spite of itself; it elates, 
strengthens, warms, by its mere presence. 
People who possess it are benefactors with- 
out meaning it — that is, without trouble 
or care. The person who is the life of a 
family or a circle need be no better than 
his neighbours, no more self-denying, no 
more generous; he has simply to expand, 
show himself, give play to the exuberance 
of his nature, and his coming is a festival, 
his going casts a shadow. His other gifts, 
taken separately, are not perhaps in excess 
of those about him. There are those of 
whom one might say — 

There were wit in this head an’ ’twould out, 
and so there is, but it lies coldly in him as fire 
in a flint, which will not show without knock- 
ing. 


But his spark is always first alight. Most 
persons have known occasions when society 
draws them out, makes them feel a con- 
scious brightness; these people stimulate 
themselves and us too. We are not speak- 
ing mystically of the rich full life of which 
the transcendentalists talk so much, but of 
that impulse of conjoint thought and motion 
which makes a man present, a part of the 
scene wherever he is; which inspires a 
sense of enjoyment in mere living, which 
makes him ready for every new conjunc- 
ture, and prompts to vigorous action when- 
ever it is called for. 


It is no merit in one of these finely-en- 
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From the Saturday Review. 


dowed persons to be natural, for he lives in 
| an exuberance which is always craving for 
| expression ; but in fact it is an immunity ot 
| this constitution that it cannot be affected. 
| Life dispels affectation by the virtue of its 
| . . . 

| presence. All affectation is something su- 
| peradded ; and this foreign element in man 
| only develops itself when the inherent nat- 
ural life flags, and langour sets in. The 
| mere contact of a vigorous life has its bene- 
ficial contagion, warding off pretence. 
| Hence somebody has said that people are 
| never affected before one o’clock in the 
| day, their own unaided stock of vitality 
| lasting them till then. Another felicity of 
| this heroic amount of vital force lies in its 
carrying those who are endowed with it 
| through the heaviest trials without utter 
| loss. ‘They come out still themselves, not 
the wrecks and ruins to which calamity re- 
duces weaker spirits. Not that they are 
| less acutely sensitive to sorrow than others ; 
| the time of trouble finds them open to all 
| its phases, and tasting all its bitterness, but 
| they never lose their identity in it; and as 
circumstances open to them new objects, 
new fields of action, or the return to old 
ones, they are ready to take their part. 
The present, to them, is still their sphere. 
As they have never been dreamers or cas- 
tle-builders for their pleasure, so now they 
neither brood over the past, nor feel it in- 
cumbent on them to seem to do so. In a 
woman, this consciousness of being still her- 
self will often interfere with the fulfilment 
of certain conventional requirements of 
sentiment. If, for example, she loses her 
husband, she will not, whatever her sense 
of loss, permanently conform herself to the 
model set up by romance. She will not ac- 
quiesce in the semi-death that is expected 
of her, and that does, in fact, overshadow 
certain feminine natures through a life-long 
widowhood ; typified in them by mourning- 
weeds never laid aside. A sense of vigor- 
ous life cannot tolerate this shroud beyond 
a given term. She must assume some sym- 
bol of cheerfulness in garb and surround- 
ings; some freshness, brightness, finish, or 
grace that shall assimilate her while she 
lives with living spirit in her and around 
her. 

When not duly held in check, it must be 
owned that this fullness of life is apt to lead 
to an interference and meddling with other 
people’s affairs, or with affairs not strictly 
within its province. This is its weak side. 


There belongs to it a tingling to be doing, 
a notion of a call to undertake other people’s 
work, which now and then is a worry and 
vexation to less vivacious spirits. Never- 
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theless every society is in the long run the| ways or times or occupations. He is na- 
better fot the presence of one of those genial | turally and unconsciously young on all 
busybodies whose time is always in advance | these points, and is careless of the little in- 
of other folks. They are the people who ef- | dulgences that mere students, or mere sports- 
fect small improvements that nobody wanted | men, or mere men of business slip into the 
at the time, and that nobody would undo | way of allowing themselves. He is open to 
when once they have got used to them. | every call and suggestion of the hour, hav- 
Vitality, in fact, involves a sort of leader-| ing no counter-force of custom, no weight of 
ship, but it isa different thing from the | precedent, to oppose and resist. Not that 
rule ofa strong will. There is a fascination | this vivacity of nature has any real relation 
in life; in its presence we find ourselves, as | to restlessness —- on the contrary, it thorough- 
it were, in a vortex. Nobody can really re- | ly understands how to be,and how to a 
sist or stand against a vivacious nature in| others, comfortable ; only it is circumstance 
close contact with his own. Allied to good | rather than habit that decides it when and 
temper it is charmingly irresistible; buteven | how to take its ease. It was a tempera- 
without this, it carries its own claim on the | ment of this sort that the poet character- 
face of it, and makes tyranny itself more | ized as 

tolerable. Sometimes, however, through | go loitering, so active, so idle ; 

mere failure of perception, it becomes an! Which hath she most need of,a spur or a bridle ? 
engine of terrible persecution. In their | Thus a greyhound outruns the whole pack in a 





own energy natures of this sort are apt to | race, 
understand very little of other people’s| Yet would rather be hanged than he’d leave a 
weakness, so that one may say that this | warm place. 


abounding life is incapacitated for certain | It is of the essence of vigorous life to be 
offices of charity. They have, for example, | equal to prompt change, to meet interrup- 
tenderness and sympathy for a short fever | tion cheerfully, to have the power of mnak- 
or a knock-down sorrow ; but as for chronic | ing rapid transitions from one subject or em- 
ailments, for diseases of mind and body that | ployment to another, not from desultoriness 
show themselves in lingering or capricious | or want of grasp or inconstancy of purpose, 
forms, they comprehend too little of it all to| but from the spring and facility of a more 
be trusted. Their instincts are all at fault. | perfect vitality than ordinary. 
No amount even of good-nature can make; Though this is a natural gift, it is also cer- 
up for the absence of fellow-feeling and! tain that some modes of life induce and 
sympathy. strengthen, and that others sober and sub- 
The quality we mean never shows itself | due it. It is hardly compatible, we believe, 
| 





in one department only. Itis an organiza-| with the student life. Sedentary applica- 
tion, a spirit pervading the whole man, | tion is so counter to untrained human nature 
quickening thought, according to his capa-| that it can only be acquired at the expense 
city, but the same-time preventing his being | of a general subjugation of the whole frame, 
merely a thinker, and compelling to action, | bodily and mental, to habit. Southey at an 
to society —to benevolence, if that is his| early age found it horrible to have to re- 
bent —to prominence of some sort. The | nounce his customary routine, and forsake 
ideal child has this fulness of life — the | hisdesk. “Iam dragged,” he writes while 
limbs always in motion, the mind always | yet a young man, “ into a party of pleasure 
alert, the spirits and observation always | for two days; an hour’s hanging would bea 
fresh and on the qui vive. Life, in fact, is | luxury to me compared with these detesta- 
the same thing as youth, and keeps some-| ble schemes.” When disturbance becomes 
thing of the child in man so long as he terrible, when it is dreadful to a man,’as it 
lives at all. No man of this organization | is to the student, to be put out of his way, 
ever feels old. Out of deference to facts, or | he has lost, or he has never possessed, all 
to maintain a character for good sense, he | superabounding life. On the other hand, 
may put on the manners of his contem- | sailors of all ranks and ages give us a ready- 
poraries, but he has atspring within him that | for-anything impression which at least sim- 
gives the lie to this decorous seeming, and | ulates the thing we mean, and which con- 
that betrays itself to the observer in spite of | stitutes their charm to landsmen. What 
him. A man thus happily gifted does not| freshness, what childlike capability of 
fall into routine habits, which are a way of | amusement was, for example, represented 
economizing our physical resources. He is| to our minds the other day by the specta- 
essentially versatile, and can change his in-| cle of four bronzed, middle-aged, blue-shirt- 
terests and transfer his attention at the bid-| ed fellows from the Minotaur taking a drive 
ding of events. He does not get wedded to} of so many miles and back in an open fly! 
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No seaman could ever have invented the 
word bore —that word expressive, in those 
who use it habitually and naturally, of a 
low standard of vital force, and as such fill- 
ing us with pity and melancholy; though 
the bored one is possibly supported by 
that sense of superiority which goes nowa- 
days with caring for few things. For with 
us affectation takes the line of weariness and 
of flagging power. We gather from old 
writers that vivacity used to be the thing 
simulated. 

She tripped and laugh’d, too pretty much to stand. 


The reigning toast would run into a draw- 
ing-room with an air of delighted expecta- 
tion. And the obsolete terms for male dan- 
dyism — “ bloods,” “ bucks,” and so forth — 
all point to excess of vivacity as having 
been once the mode. 

As few persons have taste enough to 
manage a truly exuberant life sme F it 
is apt to incur the charge of vulgarity with 
more or less justice. There is a triumph- 
ant vulgarity to be found in all ranks which 
no doubt owes its success to this quality ; 
indeed noone, whether duchess or washer- 
woman, cockney or bagman, can be pictur- 
esquely, strikingly, peonreng 5 vulgar with- 
out it. For a full sense of life saves from 
self-consciousness, timidity, and a host of in- 
ward restraints, and will and must havea 
field. This exuberance being an excess of 
health, ithas nothing to do with the excit- 
ability which burns the candle of life at both 
ends, and which especially belongs to po- 
ets. De Quincey speaks of the self-consum- 
ing fire that burnt up the life of Words- 
worth and his sister. They lived faster 
than other people; and he was taken for 
sixty before he was forty. The eager spir- 
it had wrought within him — 

Those shocks and passions to prepare 
That kill the bloom before its time, 
And blanch without the owner’s crime 
The most resplendent hair. 

This is so little the case with the healthy 
vitality of which we speak, and which is 
conspicuous in all great men whose genius 
lies in action and in commerce with man- 
kind, that the most remarkable instance of 
this vigour that the world has lately seen 
kept its owner sprightly and juvenile till 
far past the ordinary age of man. But this 
vivacity of life does not necessarily imply 
longevity, just as a man may exist to a hun- 
dred without it. It only enables a person to 
live while he lives, and to enjoy life while 
he has it. “ With the exception of three 


mortal diseases,” writes Sidney Smith, “I 
am quite well.” Life in him would not flag 
or give in. Madame de Staél shocks our 
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sense of decorum by giving dinner-parties 
on her death-bed. hen we find Schiller 
pronouncing her, of all living creatures he 
ever met, the most vivacious, we understand 
it better. Death is an idea so alien to per- 
sons of this temperament that, though the 
reason assents to it as a fact, it cannot over- 
shadow their minds. The victims of bile, 
indigestion, and all such lowering, depress- 
ing influences may live to old age in spite of 
them, but they must still be afflicted by 
fears and imaginations suggestive of decay 
and extinction, all their faults and sins be- 
ing doubled and blackened in men’s eyes by 
the mere misfortune of a sullen tempera- 
ment. Charles Lamb was peculiarly sus- 
— of the charm of vitality and the re- 
pulsiveness of the morbid temper. He 
pleads, in favor of the old comedies, for a 
world apart from morals, where vigour and 
life, in which the dramatis\ persone of these 

roductions are so pre-eminent, shall stand 
instead of merit; in fact, be virtue for the 
time being. And he draws a picture of 
saturnine Hazlitt which makes bile a vice, 
and shows to what excesses a dry and scan- 
ty vitality can reach. “I took him,” he 
writes, “to see a very pretty girl, where 
there were two young girls; the head and 
sum of the girlery was two young girls; 
they neither laughed nor sneered nor giggled 
nor whispered, but they were young girls; 
and he sat and frowned blacker and black- 
er, indignant that there should be such 
things as youth and beauty, till he tore me 
away before supper in perfect misery, and 
owned he could not bear young girls, they 
drove him mad.” It is notable of -Hazlitt, 
as the opposite of the airy temperament we 
have dwelt upon, that he boasted never to 
have changed a single opinion. A fulness 
of life, on the contrary, leads to variation, 
modification, and advance. Not to change 
with time and events means to stagnate, to 
brood, to feed upon oneself, and in fact dis- 
qualifies a man for active usefulness. An 
energetic vitality adapts man to the state of 
things in which he must live, and so ef all 
things — even more than pure intellect it- 
self — is the way to success. If we wonder, 
as we so often have to do, why the gifted 
man is left behind in the race, “a the 
fellow he used to beat with ease is miles 
before him, we shall usually find that life 
has carried it over mere brains; and so 
it must, if we consider that it, of all things, 
has most hold over the present. Very few 
men, says Swift, live in the present; most . 
people are providing to live another time. 
An energetic life is a constant sense of the 
now, and a faculty of making the most of it. 








